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LIFE AMONG THE ALASKANS. I. 


ALASKA—ITS PEOPLE AND THEIR HISTORY—THE RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH 
AND THE NATIVES—AN ALASKAN MARRIAGE—THE POTLACH, A 
QUEER SOCIAL CUSTOM. 


By JoHN H. KEATLEY. 


HERE are many reasons for designating Alaska the Switzer- 
land of North America. Its lofty mountains, wonderful 
glaciers, innumer- 
able wild mountain 
streams, and deep 
bays and fiords pre- 
sent the most mag- 
nificent natural 





scenery on the face 
of the globe. 

Since the United 
States became the 
sovereign of that 
immense outlying 
territory, the gov- 
ernment has never 
spent a dollar for 





exploration or for 
an investigation of 
its resources. In 
1881-82, the War 
Department main- 
tained a signal sta- 
tion at Point Bar- 
row, in the Arctic 

COLONEL JOHN H. KEATLEY. 


Ocean for meteoro- Commandant of the Iowa Soldiers’ Home and late United States 
, judge of Alaska, 
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logical purposes ; 
but that is the only authoritative investigation that has been made 
by our government, outside of the seal islands in Bering Sea. Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka, of the army, some years ago received a leave of 
absence, and made a journey on a raft, with some natives, down the 
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Yukon from its source to its mouth, at his own expense. All other 
exploration in Alaska has also been on private account ; and so far 
the results have been very meager. It was my good fortune, in 
1888, to accompany one of these private and personal explorations 
to the Yakutat country, about one hundred and eighty miles west 
of Sitka, and to the mainland at Mount Saint Elias. Mr. George 
Boke, a young Englishman attached to the British legation at 
Brussels, was in charge of the party, most all of whom were 
foreigners. In addition to that, a permanent residence of two 
years in Alaska gave me considerable opportunity for the study 
of the habits and customs of the natives, and to make some 
observations regarding the resources of the country. 

I will endeavor, as briefly as I can, to present in this paper 
some of the most interesting features of my observation while a 
resident of the territory. No satisfactory map has ever been made 
of Alaska, so as to give any definite idea of its extent and compara- 
tive magnitude. Public attention has been mainly directed to the 
long narrow strip, a thousand miles long and about thirty miles 
wide, known as southeastern Alaska, because that is the only 
section of the country which has been atcessible to the ordinary 
tourist, by means of the mail steamers. The country west and 
north of Sitka embraces an area equal to that of five or six 
such states as New York, and is traversed by some of the largest 
and grandest rivers on the continent. These are the Yukon, 
the Koskoqwim, and the Kowak flowing into Bering Sea. The 
vast area of northern and western Alaska, is practcally timberless ; 
and its mountains and valleys are covered with what is known as 
tundra, a mixture of peat and moss, toa great depth, which is 
filled with water in summer, making land travel in that season, 
in many places, wholly impracticable. 

Southeastern Alaska is simply a continuous mountain region — 
the high mountains being covered with dense forests of spruce and 
fir, extending parallel with the coast, and having a breadth of 
about thirty or forty miles. Off the coast is the Alexandrian 
Archipelago, consisting of several hundred mountainous islands, 
which are separated from the mainland, and from each other, by 
very narrow, deep straits and channels, some of them navigable 


for very large steamers, and many others again, only furnishing 
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passage for Indian canoes. Some of these islands, such as Bar- 
anoff, upon which Sitka is located, also Admiralty and Douglass, 
are quite large, being about sixty miles long from north to south, 
and from ten to thirty miles wide. There are no valleys in these 
mountain ranges, they are simply deep, narrow gorges or canons, 
many of which are filled with glacial ice. The mountain-islands 
of the archipelago are heavily timbered on their faces toward the 
sea, while the undergrowth everywhere is so dense as to be 
almost impassable for human beings. No roads or highways 
exist on the entire territory, on account of the steepness and the 
ruggedness of the country, and the only means of passing from one 
point to another, is by the semi-monthly mail steamer on a few 
routes, or by small boat, or by Indian canoe. 

The natives of the country have been called Indians, almost 
ever since the discovery of Alaska, in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, by Russian explorers; but a glance at them in 
their own habitat will soon convince one that, while they have some 
of the general characteristics of the North American Indian, they 
are still a distinét people. There are three large groups of them : 
the Eskimo, to the westward and northward ; the Aleut, about the 
Aleutian islands and the neighboring mainland ; and the Thinglet, 
farther down along the coast from the vicinity of Mount Saint Elias, 
to the northern boundary of British Columbia. While there are 
evident distinctions between these three groups, none of them con- 
form to the characteristics of the plains and mountain Indians, 
except in color and texture of the hair, and in color of eyes and 
skin. For the most part, they have flat noses, and flat, broad faces. 
Their lower limbs are generally imperfectly developed and 
deformed, while they have stout arms and broad chests. This is 
due, perhaps, to peculiar habit of living, for the reason that from 
childhood their lives are mostly spent in their narrow dug-out 
canoes, or, to the westward, in their dadarkis, or skin boats. It is 
idle to speculate regarding the original source of these natives, 
whether their remote ancestors crossed from Asia, at Bering Straits, 
or entered the country from some southern direction. In seal hunt- 
ing these natives frequently go more than a hundred miles to sea 
in their frail-looking skin boats, or wooden canoes, and return in 
perfect safety, while the passage from Asia, at Bering Straits, is 
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scarcely more than thirty miles and entirely practicable in their 
frail craft. In many of the villages along the shore, one can also, 
at this late day, often see young girls having the distinct Mongo- 
lian almond eye. This can be taken for. what it is worth, in con- 
sidering the origin of the native people of Alaska. 

In southeastern Alaska, all the native villages are by the sea- 
side. Only a few are accessible by steamer ; but all of them can 
be reached by canoe. It is only at these more remote villages, by 
the water-side, that one can see the people in their primitive state 
and fully observe their primitive customs. Near the old Russian 
trading posts, and about the mining camps, and the fishery stations, 











ALASKAN VIEWS — INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL, SITKA, 
Austin Home Girl’s Home. Shepard Hospital. Mount?of the 
for Boys. Industrial Model Homes. Cross. 
Building. 


the native has become partially civilized, and to a considerable 
extent has acquired some of the white man’s vices. There is only 
one navigable river in southeastern Alaska, the Stikeen, which 
empties into the strait near Fort Wrangel, not far from the British 
boundary. During the mining excitement in the Cassiar country, 
in British America, about fourteen years ago, this river was the 
means of reaching those mines, by small steamer to the portage, 
nearly one hundred and fifty miles into the interior. Most of the 
villages, therefore, are close by salt water and not along the rivers 
in southeastern Alaska. 
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Polygamy, slavery and cannibalism were ordinary features of 
the lives of these natives when the Russians took possession of 
the country, and long afterward. Cannibalism was practiced by 
the Metlakatlas, near Fort Simpson, B. C., as late as 1855; and 
only finally disappeared, under the influence of Mr. Duncan, a 
devoted and practical Scotch missionary, who has been among 
them ever since, and has brought them out of barbarism into a con- 
dition of self-support and civilization. Polygamy was successfully 
attacked by the Black Monks of the Greco-Russian church about 
seventy-five years ago, and except at very remote and inaccessible 
villages it has scarcely existed since then. The federal officers at 














ALASKAN VIEWS—RUSSIAN CATHEDRAL, SITKA. 


Sitka discovered several instances of Indian slavery at one of the 
distant villages, in 1888, and the guilty parties were punished 
and the unhappy victims of this relic of barbarism liberated by the 
court. 

In 1802, the chief Russian settlement in Alaska was at Kad- 
iak Island, about four hundred miles west of Sitka. In 1803, 
Governor Baranoff, of the Russian company, sailed from Kadiak 
to Norfolk or Sitka Sound, with three small ships and several 
hundred Russian and Aleut serfs, to establish a new settlement 
and trading post to counteract the efforts and influence of the 
American and British traders who were encroaching from the 
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south. A settlement and a stockade were established about six 
miles north of the present site of the town of Sitka, and about 
two hundred whites and Aleut Indians, men and women, were left 
in charge. Baranoff sailed back to Kadiak, and in about two 
months afterward, when the greater portion of the men were off 
sea-otter hunting in the neighboring waters, the post was sud- 
denly attacked and burnt, and all in the fort massacred by a band 
of Koloshes or Sitka Indians, who suddenly surprised them at 
midday. ‘The survivors who were sea-otter hunting were rescued 
by an American ship which had come into Alaska waters to trade, 
and were-taken to Kadiak. The next year, Baranoff organized 
another expedition and, reaching the present site of Sitka, found 
the Koloshes strongly entrenched in a stockade on the top of what 
is now known as Castle Rock, about seventy-five feet high, and 
within the limits of the present Sitka. For two days and two 
nights he cannonaded the Indian stockade from his four ships ; and 
on the morning of the third day found that the Koloshes had 
abandoned their fort. Upon entering the stockade, he found that 
the hostile Indians, amounting to about fifteen hundred men 
and women, previously to the abandonment of their position, had 
cruelly cut the throats of all their children and dogs, in order that 
their cries and noise might not discover their intention of retreat- 
ing in their canoes to a place of greater security. 

Here Baranoff then established his new settlement, and erected 
a fort, calling the place New Archangel, as it has since been known 
in our earlier geographies. When Alaska was transferred to the 
United States, by virtue of the treaty of cession, October 18, 1867, 
the place had a population of about 5,000, composed of Russians, 
Indians, and Russian creoles—that is, persons of mixed Russian 
and Indian blood. ‘The fur trade of the Russian-American com- 
pany was the principal industry of the post, yet at the ship-yards 
and the bell foundry there was a good deal of industrial activity. 
By virtue of the terms of the treaty, all Russian subjects who might 
elect to do so acquired the right to return to Russia, and thus pre- 
serve their natural allegiance. Nearly all did so, only one or two 
hundred pure-blood Russians caring to remain. ‘The population 
now consists of about three hundred Russian creoles ; a thousand 
Sitka Indians, whose village adjoins Sitka and stretches northward 
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along the beach of Norfolk or Sitka Sound ; and several hundred 
traders, mission teachers of the Presbyterian industrial school, 
federal officials, and United States marines attached to the United 
States steamer Pinta, stationed in Alaskan waters. ‘The active 
industries of the place in Russian days have all disappeared and 
the hand of death seems to be on the settlement. 

The most interesting relic of Russian occupation at Sitka, is the 
old Cathedral church, an illustration of which accompanies this 
paper. It is a log structure, boarded over and painted white, 
having been built about seventy years ago. Its green, pear- 
shaped dome is visible far at sea, and is one of the landmarks to 
the mariner approaching Sitka from the west. While the appear- 
ance of the church on the exterior is commonplace, its interior is 
ornate and splendid, after the fashion of Russian and Greek 
churches. The walls are covered with paintings and pictures from 
sacred history, and many of the figures on the pictures are com- 
posed of solid silver. The paraphernalia and regalia of the bishop 
and the priests are of the richest character. The bishop’s tiara 
is a massive hat of ivory, acorn-shaped, and is entirely encrusted 
with precious stones. A dozen of very rich satin robes, plated 
with gold and silver figures and designs are used in the various 
ceremonies of this church. Among these rich regalia are two 
massive crowns of solid gold, used in the Greco-Russian marriage 
service. The greater portion of the Indians of Alaska are com- 
municants of thischurch. Until a few years ago, the masses were 
sung entirely in the Russian or Slavonian tongue ; but an order 
recently made by Vladimir, Russian bishop of California and 
Alaska, requires that they shall be in English; and all Russian 
priests in Alaska are required to learn English, an accomplishment 
which, until such order, they did not cultivate. 

An Indian wedding, under the auspices of the Greco-Russian 
church, is an interesting and picturesque function. ‘They always 
occur at night. The floor of the church is covered with a coarse 
matting, and there are no seats or pews. On one side of a line 
passing up from the west door, the men are assembled ; and on the 
opposite side are a great crowd of Indian women, with red, white, 
or blue blankets thrown over their shoulders, instead of shawls or 
other wraps. Their heads are uncovered. Several hundred candles 
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blaze in all parts of the church, and give the ceremony a weird 
appearance. One such wedding I call to mind, among many others. 
It is a custom from time immemorial among those Indians that no 
wedding can occur until the groom has satisfied the parents of the 
bride with the number of blankets previously agreed upon. This 
is not in the nature of the white man’s dowry. It is the purchase 
price of the daughter, which passes to the parents, for their sole 
benefit. In this instance, there was a delay of nearly two hours 
in the arrival of the bride at the church door after all the audi- 
ence and guests and witnesses had assembled, and were impatient. 
The delay was occasioned by the fact that the groom had not yet 
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ALASKAN VIEWS —‘‘ SALMON BERRIES FOR SALE!”’ 


placed the requisite number of blankets in the possession of the girl’s 
father and mother. At last this difficulty was removed. The 
groom, quite well dressed, accompanied by two of his Indian friends, 
entered the church and took his stations just inside the door, 
and to the right of it. Soon aloud knock was heard, and one of 
his attendants went to the door, when the announcement was made 
by the father of the girl that she was about to enter, and asking 
whether the intended husband was ready and willing to receive 
her. An affirmative reply was given, and she was then permitted 
to enter the church, clad in pure white, which contrasted strangely 
with her dusky face. She advanced and took her place at the left 
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of the groom. The priest, in his rich vestments, advanced from 
the altar screen, took the two gold wedding rings and, placing his 
hands in those of the bride and groom and reciting a portion of the 
mass, led them forward to the desk in front of the altar, the bride 
and groom being also followed by the bridesmaid and groomsman. 
When they had reached the front of the desk the priest continued 
intoning the mass in Russian for three-quarters of an hour more, 
after which the attendants of the couple, standing behind them, 
took the massive crowns of gold from the hands of the priest and 
placed them upon the heads of the bride and groom. The priest 
then led the couple three times about the altar, still continuing the 
recitation of the Russian mass. The entire ceremony lasted about 
two hours from the arrival of the bride at the west door of the 
church. 

At another time I witnessed the marriage of a white man, who 
had been domiciled in Alaska for many years, to a native woman, 
according to the rites of the Greco-Russian church. The bride in 
this case was also a communicant of the Russian church. The 
Russian priest was Father Donskoi, a native of Siberia, who with 
his wife and children, two years before, had been sent by the Holy 
Synod of Moscow as a priest to Sitka. In the case of the white 
man mentioned, he was compelled by Indian custom and usage to 
pay the stipulated price in blankets to the mother of the bride, the 
father being dead. The bride was tastily dressed in white muslin, 
her gown having been fashionably made at Victoria, B. C., while 
the groom’s garb consisted of the conventional swallow-tailed coat, 
low-cut vest and silk hat. 

The relations of the Greco-Russian church to the government 
and people of the United States are wholly unlike those of any other 
church organization in the country. The Russian government, in 
the treaty ceding Alaska, retained a sort of protectorate over the 
Greco-Russian church in the latter country. The bishops and 
priests of that church in Alaska retain their allegiance to the Czar, 
and are not permitted to renounce it in exchange for American 
citizenship. They are also directly responsible, both in their 
churches and schools, to the Holy Synod at Moscow, the Czar con- 
tributing from the imperial treasury about sixty thousand roubles 
per year for the maintenance of churches and church schools in 
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Alaska. The inferior church officers, such as deacons and presby- 
ters, preserve their allegiance to the Czar; and were they to 
renounce it, it would at once sever their connection with the Greco- 
Russian church. ; 

I have already said that the usages and customs of the Alaska 
native are very dissimilar to those of the interior Indians. No 
tribal relations exist among them. In former times they had war 
chiefs for single campaigns or expeditions, but as warfare among 
them has entirely disappeared, chieftainship has also been abol- 
ished. The village by the water side, is the political unit, so far 
as they have any political adhesion. The family is the social 
unit, and therefore their social and domestic economy is patriarch- 
eal rather than otherwise. 

The potlach is a social feature that is not observed outside of 
Alaska. There is considerable dispute as to its origin. I have 
met very old Indians who claim that it has been known among them 
for many generations. Again, I have met very old and intelligent 
men among them well acquainted with the early traditions of their 
people, who say that the potlach had its origin in the agents of the 
Hudson Bay Company who encouraged it, in order to find a larger 
market for immense numbers of cheap English blankets, in which 
those traders liberally dealt. No matter what the origin of the cus- 
tom, it is now a prevailing one from British Columbia to the Yukon 
river. Every young Indian and his wife in starting out in life 
encourage and indulge in the anticipation that at some time they 
will be able to give a potlach. For that purpose they begin at 
once to hoard blankets. Every year they add to the store of them, 
carefully putting them away in large cedar boxes of a peculiar 
native make, where they are carefully stored until the day of the 
future festivity. It may be fifteen years before they are in condi- 
tion to enjoy the potlach ; but unless death intervenes, it is certain 
to come. Some families give a potlach when they have accumu- 
lated five hundred blankets in that way. We will suppose, then, 
that the necessary number of blankets have been hoarded, and the 
time for the potloch has come. Runners in canoes are sent out to 
invite the guests, going to villages two or three hundred miles 
distant. At the same time great stores of smoked salmon, seal 
oil, dried salmon and herring roe, venison, dried berries and other 
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wild fruits are accumulated for the feast. All the sugar, tea, 
sweet crackers and canned goods that their money or credit can 
procure at the traders’ stores, are laid up in the house in prepara- 
tion for the coming feast. Finally, the day appointed for the pot- 
lach arrives. Invited guests from the villages all along the coast 
and upon the islands are in attendance, and the feasting begins. 
Day and night, for three or four days, the feasting and dancing 
goes on to the sound of the tom-tom and the rattle. The men dance 
in a circle nearest the fire ; the women and girls by themselves in 
an outer and larger circle under the same roof. There is seldom 
any drunkenness at any of their festivities. Though they have been 
taught to make a villianous intoxicant which they call ‘‘ hooch- 
enoo’’ from cheap molasses or sweet crackers, they seldom in 
recent years concoct and compound any of the vile stuff, owing to 
the vigilance of the federal officers in suppressing its manufacture. 

At the close of the feast, the most interesting part to the 
guests is performed ; that is the giving away of the blankets and 
other articles of value. Each guest is presented with a blanket, 
or some other valuable object, as a souvenir of the potlach. Many 
of the guests prefer to receive a strip of a blanket ; from five inches 
wide, to an entire blanket. The recipient of half a dozen of such 
strips of different colors, at as many potlachs, sews them together, 
to constitute an entire blanket of different stripes and colors. The 
wearer of such a blanket of various stripes and colors, so con- 
stituted, can thus make a showing of the number of potlachs to 
which she has been invited, and which she has attended in 
the course of time. This is a source of aristocratic and native 
pride and social distinction which they cherish with the greatest 
eagerness. ‘The Indian’s potlach may look foolish and childlike 
from the white man’s standpoint; but, after all, to the native of 
Alaska, it has the same social value and utility as has the white 
man’s struggle to give a great dinner at a great cost, and perhaps 
beyond his means. The difference, too, is this: the white man 
frequently goes into debt, to accomplish something in his way of 
social rivalry ; while the Indian never, for he only gives away in 
his potlach the blankets he has actually accumulated. 




















LAKE PEPIN SCENERY —“ LAKE SIDE,’’ FROM TERRACE STEPS. 


LAKE PEPIN. 


By NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


BOUT fifty miles below St. Paul the Mississippi river enters 
a wide, deep, -picturesque valley, and for thirty miles is 
merged in the waters of Lake Pepin. The mighty current of the 
river pursues its undeviating way along the bottom of the valley, 
while above it spread the waters of Lake Pepin, without current 
or perceptible motion, except when moved by the wind. The lake 
measures three miles in its greatest width ; but islands, projections 
of land, and, toward the lower end, a narrowing of the valley, 
reduce this considerably in places. — 

Nature has endowed other localities with more awe-inspiring 
scenes, but it is doubtful if any region surpasses this in the diversified 
beauty of dancing waters, wide fertile plains between bluffs, noble 
forests, and precipitous crags. Onclear, sunny days the peculiar 
blue of the lustrous skies reminds the traveler of Naples, and only 
the soft perfumed breezes which blow across that famous bay can 
compare with those of Lake Pepin. ‘There is geological evidence 
that the Mississippi once flowed far to the west of its present bed, 
while the lake filled the entire valley, its waters then being from 
one to two hundred feet deeper than at present. 

Father Hennepin, who discovered and explored Lake Pepin in 
1680, speaks of it as being perhaps ‘‘ Seven leagues long and five 
broad.’’ Headds: ‘‘ Its waters are almost standing, the stream 
being hardly perceptible in the middle.’’ It isa spot that was 
greatly loved by the Indians. When the land near it was sold, 
they reserved a strip ten miles wide the entire length of the lake, 
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and for several months of each year they returned to its shores to 
enjoy the fishing and hunting. 

It has been but a very few years since the wonderful beauty of 
this valley has been generally known and appreciated ; but with 
every summer an increasing number of those who seek relief from 
the heat and stress of the cities become dwellers in the little cities 
and villages which lie upon its borders. It is easy of access, for on 
each bank are railroads passing to and from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, while raft-boats floating away the logs and lumber, barges, 
sailboats and packets from St. Louis are constantly passing. One 
realizes anew the mastery of man over nature when he sees the 











LAKE PEPIN SCENERY —THE HOLE IN THE ROCK OVERLOOKING THE LAKE. 


strong, squarely built raft-steamers pushing before them thou- 
sands of logs lately brought from the forests to be absorbed in the 
world’s markets. 

There are perils, also, in the navigation of the lake. Storms 
arise with astonishing rapidity ; the wind rushes madly through 
the valley, and in a few minutes waves ten feet high and higher 
sweep across the surface. These waves are much more dangerous 
than those of equal height on the ocean, for they rush together 
from every point of the compass, boiling and whirling like a mael- 
strom, so that no boat can ride them. Accidents seldom occur, for 
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the skillful navigator always shelters in the nearest harbor until the 
storm, which is seldom of long duration, is over. The greatest 
loss of life which ever occurred here was that of the passengers of 
the steamer Sea Wing, which capsized during a sudden storm one 
July night in 1890, and carried with her to the bottom nearly a 
hundred souls. Most of these ill-fated people were from the city 
of Red Wing, and had been visiting the camp-ground of the 
National Guard, just below Lake City. 

Red Wing, a little above the head of the lake, bears the name 
of an Indian chief who once made the site of the city his camping 
ground. It has a population of about 8,000, and is pleasantly sit- 
uated in the valley above Barn Bluff. This striking bluff is nearly 
eight hundred feet high, and stands alone, like a sentinel, guarding 
the head of Lake Pepin. Just below it at the actual widening of 
the waters, we find Bird Point, the first of the almost continuous 
chain of bluffs and crags surrounding the lake, averaging more 
than four hundred feet in height, and in several cases far exceeding 
that elevation. 

Bay City, Wis., is the first of the lake towns. Its size has 
hardly warranted its ambitious name until within the last year. 
It has now, however, experienced a genuine ‘‘boom,’’ and is 
rapidly increasing in size and importance. The place derives its 
name from its excellent natural harbor, one side of which is pro- 
tected by a sandbar, reaching nearly across the lake. 

At short intervals along the shores small rivers and creeks 
empty into the lake. These are nearly all trout streams, and dur- 
ing the fishing season are visited by many anglers. 

About sixteen miles below Red Wing, on the western shore, 
we find Frontenac, a hamlet standing near the ruins of the old 
French Fort from which it takes its name. Here art has been 
carefully introduced in aid of nature, and the walks and drives near 
the ‘‘ Lakeside’’ Hotel are among the most beautiful along the 
lake shore. This town is becoming well known as a summer 
resort, and is beautifully located. It is the home of General Israel 
Garrard, who enjoys wide repute as an authority upon the legen- 
dary history of Lake Pepin. 

On the eastern bank, nearly opposite Frontenac, we come to 
the little village of Maiden Rock, which takes its name from a 
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bluff below the town and near the village of Stockholm. The 
legend which invests Maiden Rock with its pathetic interest is 
widely known and is probably authentic. Winona, a young maiden 
of the Indian village of Keoxa, which stood many miles further 
down the river, loved a young hunter of her tribe and had plighted 
her troth to him. This engagement was not approved by her 
parents, however, who wished her to marry a young warrior of 
great popularity with the tribe. With unwonted independence for 
an Indian woman, Winona refused to listen to his wooing and 
informed her family that, though she would live a single life if it 
was their will, she would never marry anyone but her lover. Her 











LAKE PEPIN SCENERY—A STORM ON THE LAKE. 


brothers, who were very fond of her, persuaded their parents not 
to compel her to marry the brave, but to trust to time and kind- 
ness to bend her to their wishes. At last the warrior renewed his 
addresses, and during a visit of a portion of the tribe, including 
Winona’s family, to Lake Pepin, her brothers united with her 
parents to compel her obedience. Against her remonstrances they 
began to prepare for the marriage, and told her that she should 
become’the warrior’s wife that very day. They were camped below 
Maiden!Rock. Winona quietly withdrew from them and climbed the 
accessible side to its summit. On the side next the lake this bluff has 
a perpendicular precipice of rock for more than two hundred feet, 
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then slopes slightly for more than three hundred feet further to the 
water’s edge. Walking to the brow of the rock, Winona began 
singing her death song. Vainly her friends called to her that no 
further coercion should be used, that she should be free to marry 
whom she would. She finished her song and sprang to her death 
nearly six hundred feet below. 

A few miles further down the river lies Rest Island, near the 
western shore. ‘This was the scene of a unique temperance experi- 
ment. The island is owned by John G. Woolley, himself a 
reformed drunkard, who proposed to use it as a place of rest and 
refuge for drinking men who wished to reform. The experiment 
failed, however, and the island has passed into the hands of Miss 
Etta Thompson, who, in company with Mrs. Russell of Minnea- 
polis, intends to use the pleasant hotel and cottages as a summer 
resort. It is to be open to the public this season. 

Nearly across from Rest Island, on the Wisconsin side, is the 
village of Stockholm, beautifully situated, a part of the houses 
standing on the terrace of the bluffs, about seventy-five feet above 
the level of the lake. Here the government has constructed a 
harbor of refuge by building a pier of solid masonry which extends 
more than one thousand feet into the lake. A similar pier is 
built on the opposite side, extending from the point in front of 
Lake City. 

Lake City is perhaps the smallest and most beautiful city of 
the northwest. It has a population of only about three thousand. 
It commands unrivaled advantages as a summer resort. Its peo- 
ple take unusual pride in improving their great natural advan- 
tages, and, led by their popular mayor, Hon. Henry A. Young, 
have a wide-spread reputation. for public spirit and hospitality. 
Drives have been opened along the lake to Frontenac and Villa 
Santa Maria, the convent and academy of the Ursuline nuns, the 
largest educational institution of its kind in the northwest. Here 
every opening along the drive reveals a scene worthy of the artist’s 
pencil, and he who should transfer a tithe of its beauty to canvass 
would indeed produce a masterpiece. 

Seven miles below Stockholm the village of Pepin stands upon 
a plain near the lower end of the lake, on the Wisconsin side. 
Like all western towns, it is enterprising. An attempt has been 
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made to induce the government to build a harbor here. It is 
thought that another harbor of refuge will be made this summer 
at King’s Coulie, at the opposite or western side of the lake. 
From Pepin the valley narrows, and the current of the Missis- 
sipi appears seeking an outlet. The lake is about one hundred 
and fifty feet deep here, and seldom freezes, even in the coldest 
winters. The rest of the lake freezes solidly, owing to the absence 
of a current, and for nearly half the year it is dotted in every direc- 
tion with teams and loads of various kinds of merchandise. 
During the winter of 1892-93, ice forty inches thick formed in 
the channel. As there is nocurrent, it remains for weeks after the 
river channel is entirely free. The strength and security of the ice 








LAKE PEPIN SCENERY— VIEW FROM REED'S BLUFF, AT THE FOOT OF THE LAKE — 
LAKE CITY IN THE DISTANCE. 


is very favorable to ice yachting, anda large number of yachts are 
owned in the lake towns. Sometimes a regatta is arranged, and it 
is something worth remembering to see these fleet and graceful 
vessels skimming the frozen surface. 

The shores of the lake are strewn with carnelians and moss 
agates, and many fine pearls have been taken from the shell-fish 
found in the waters. 

Had Lake Pepin been in the eastern states, it would long 
since have been the theme of poets and artists, but each year 
brings it more and more to the traveler’s notice, and it will soon 
be wideiy known as one of the most beautiful regions on the 


continent. 








FROM LONDON TO ANTWERP. 


ST. PAUL’S — FLEET STREET AND THE STRAND—ACROSS THE GERMAN 
OCEAN BY NIGHT—UP THE SCHELDE —ANTWERP AND HER 
FAMOUS CATHEDRAL. 

THE EDITOR ABROAD. V. 


(y= last day in England is spent in ‘‘thecity’’ proper, in the very heart 

of London. Upon the highest ground in this densely populated 
portion of the Metropolis stands the great St. Paul’s Cathedral, which I need 
scarcely add is the largest church edifice in the world, St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
and the Cathedral of Milan alone excepted. I had somehow thought of the 
edifice as standing out somewhat more by itself, with more of breathing 
room, and with spacious and beautiful grounds about it. The approaches 
were, therefore, somewhat disappointing. It is not easy at any one point 
of vision to grasp the immensity of the stru€ture. The west approach by 
Ludgate Hill gives the best impression. The dome, unsurpassed in 
grandeur and beauty, is best seen from a distance, at Blackfriars Bridge. 
The skillful mingling of the classic with the Gothic in this stru€ture is a 
famous study for the specialist in architecture. 

The interior of St. Paul’s is gloomy without being- as awe-inspiring as 
Westminster. Its stained glass windows have not the mellow hues of the 
older cathedrals. Its statues and busts are more obtrusive, more as if on 
exhibition. Work is in progress in portions of the interior and the scaffold- 
ing and the bare places behind mar the general effect. 

The one grand moment for the visitor is that on which, standing in the 
center of the church, he looks up into that beautiful double dome and loses 
himself in the immensity of the arch, the beauty of the design and the 
harmony of the colors. The very indefiniteness of outline in the eight 
scenes from St. Paul’s life which adorn the dome heightens the general 
effect as the sunlight from above illuminates the concave surface. 

An eloquent twenty minute lenten sermon by Bishop Southworth 
rewarded our stay during the service. 

Passing out by the west facade we note, with an inward exception, the 
statue of Queen Anne in front of the entrance, by the sculptor, Belt, repre- 
senting England, Ireland, France and America at the Queen’s feet. 

London history tells us this slight eminence has from time immemorial 
been a place of worship. Traditions of a Temple of Diana upon this spot 
are sustained by the discovery of urns used in the worship of the goddess. 
Sir Christopher Wren, builder of St. Paul’s, inclines to the opinion that a 
Christian church was erected here in the time of the Romans and demolished 
by the Saxons. A restoration occurred in A. D. 710. Burnings and restora- 
tions have since followed. The great fire of 1666, which is commemorated 
by a monument of Wren’s design that stands on Fish Street Hill, swept away 
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every vestige of old St. Paul’s, and with it all reminders of the citation of 
John Wycliffe for heresy, in 1337, and the burning of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment, in 1527, which event occurred upon this spot. The present church 
was designed by Wren, in 1675, and three years hence it will celebrate the 
two hundredth anniversary of the first service held within its walls. It was 
not completed, however, until 1710. One circumstance in this conneétion 
is quite in contrast with the varied history of the Cologne cathedral and 
most other great churches, namely, that this whole structure was completed 
by one archite&t, Sir Christopher Wren, and one master-mason, Thomas 
Strong, and under one bishop, Dr. Compton... It is also interesting to 
note that the greater part of the cost of construction ( £747,954) was 
defrayed by a tax on coal. In these days of large compensation for good 
work, it is not without interest to note, in passing, that the great Sir 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL — FROM LUDGATE HILL. 


Christopher received during the building of the cathedral only £200 a year 
for his supervision. 

The day is now pretty well spent, and, instead of attempting any more 
interiors, we conclude to pass the afternoon in viewing London from the 
tops of omnibusses, letting a few business engagements assume respon- 
sibility for our comings and goings. 

First, a lunch in a crowded restaurant on the Strand. What is ‘‘the 
Strand?’’ Once, way back in the sixteenth century, it was an open 
thoroughfare facing the Thames, a muddy street or road, leading from 
London to the country, or what is now West End. It is now a broad street, 
(broad for old London,) well paved and thronged with a most persistent 
mass of humanity. The Strand and Fleet street together curve irregularly 
and reluctantly southward with the Thames, from Blackfriars Bridge on 
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the east to Trafalgar Square on the west. Perched upon the top of an 
omnibus moving from Cornhill and Cheapside to Charing Cross, we turn 
our back on St. Paul’s and are soon looking down upon a portion of Lon- 
don appropriated by the theatres and the newspapers, and enriched by 
association of names and places with the lives and works of London’s 
great novelists — the city’s real historians. 

Here are grouped the theatres which have made the history of the Eng- 
lish drama. Here, strangely crowded into the center of the roadway, is 
quaint old St. Dannes, a church in which Dr. Johnson was wont to worship. 

We pass the famous Temple Bar. What is it? A gateway formerly 
adjoining the Temple between Fleet street and theStrand. Its spikes were 
wont to be adorned with the heads of executed criminals, exhibited as a 
bad example for all evil-disposed Britons. The high prerogative of form- 





NAVE, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL — LOOKING EAST. 


ally granting permission to the king, or queen, tu pass this gate belonged 
to the Lord Mayor of London. The Law is omnipresent and supreme in 
this part of the city. About the gloomy Courts of Justice are the many 
‘‘Inns,’’ Lincoln’s Inn being the best known swarming place for lawyers 
and students of law. Just off the street is one of the oldest banking houses 
in the world, ‘‘Child’s Bank”’ by name. In the old “‘ Devil’s Tavern,” the 
site of which is absorbed by this bank, Ben Jonson and his associates of the 
Apollo club were wont to convivially meet. On the south side of the 
Strand looms the immense Somerset House, in which nearly a thousand 
government officials daily rejoice in the certain tenure of office under the 
crown. 

Fleet street brings back the vivid picture which Dickens has left us of 
the old Debtors’ Prison, now happily a thing of the past, having been 
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removed in 1844. Here, too, Star Chamber prisoners were once confined, 
The neighborhood is full of suggestions of Goldsmith, Thackeray, and the 
other English authors who not many years ago were almost ‘‘the be all 
and end all”’ of our English literature. 

One by one the landmarks of Dickens and the rest are removed to make 
way for the fast-coming Twentieth-Century London; but lovers of English 
literature, and students of English life, will continue to seek these haunts 
of genius ; and of greater interest than new piles of brick and stone will be 
the traditions lingering in their shadows. 

Of the five hundred newspapers printed in London, the most noted are 
housed on and about Fleet street. Their low and plain two, three and 
four story fronts are in marked contrast with the sky-scraping palaces 
in which the great dailies in our large cities have their home. 








THE STRAND. 

An errand takes us into Paternoster Row, the great center of the book 
trade in London, just around the corner from St. Paul’s. So deceiving to 
the stranger,-and so by contraries, are many of the old names of streets 
and localities, that we had somehow come to expec much of Paternoster 
Row. There, for instance, is ‘‘Rotten Row,’’ a beautiful track reserved 
exclusively for riders, and running parallel to an equally beautiful drive. 
There, again, is ‘‘ Cheapside,” over whose stones Cowper’s ‘‘ John Gilpin”’ 
noisily rode, making a confusion ‘‘as if Cheapside were mad.’’ This is 
now a decidedly dear side, for rents here are enormous. Its silk merchants 
and jewelers are housed in palatial quarters. But Paternoster Row is a 
veritable row, not wider than an alley, with old and dingy buildings which 
give little idea of the extent of its trade. 
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Having been direéted to ‘‘No. 33,’’ as a large establishment where 
everything in the book line could be found, we stopped before a gloomy 
old building, the front of which looked like the back entrance to an Ameri- 
can factory, and questioned whether we had been direéted aright or not. 
Entering, we pushed on into the business office, and there, crowded into 
the smallest possible space, was the acting manager of the retail depart- 
ment with as many clerks and messengers about him as he could work to 
advantage ; and the way books of all sorts came from hidden recesses in 
response to the call of the manager, as he opened letter after letter, sug- 
gested the old traditions of the book trade,— of its secret partnership with 
the devil,—a very powerful, all-accomplishing devil. The tradition, how- 
ever, ill accords with the name of the street or Row— which name was 
given it because of the large number of prayer books and bibles sold here. 

From tragedy, Irving’s ‘‘Lear,’’ through high comedy, Wyndham’s 
‘‘Bauble Shop,’ to farce comedy, the Paulton Brothers’ ‘‘ Niobe, all 
Smiles,’’—a pleasant coming down, certainly! The old Royal Strand 
theatre is successfully managed by Willie Edouin, whose failure with farce 
comedy in America occurred some ten or twelve years ago. Here the 
popular Harry Paulton nightly makes laughter for Londoners who prefer to 
take their Niobe ‘‘all smiles.”’ 

Wearied of sight-seeing in mist and rain, and purposing to return, and, 
profiting by experience, look further into the treasure houses of history 
and art which abound in London, we take a night train to Dover for our 
trip across the German Ocean to Antwerp. 

Having but a few minutes’ time at the station, and being ‘‘ very hungry, 
and very thirsty,’’ I rushed to the refreshment stand and called for a lunch 
basket. 

Here I had another experience with ‘‘ English as she isspoke.”’ After I 
had twice repeated in hardly intelligible American-English my desire to 
buy food, a smile came upon the puzzled face of the pretty girl behind the 
lunch-counter, and she amicably dismissed me with a wave of the hand 
and the words: ‘‘The toop o’ the room.”’ I called her back and asked 
her to repeat. She blushed and with much distinétness repeated, ‘‘At the 
toop o’ the room.” A traveled Englishman near me said, “ Excuse me, 
but the girl is trying to let you know that you can get a luncheon basket at 
the upper end of the room, yonder.”’ It was all explained. ¢ 

It was a pretty little steamer upon which we and our trunks and other 
belongings took passage for Antwerp., We were assigned to the smallest 
state-room I had ever seen. 

After a half-hour on deck, watching the receding lights upon the piers 
at Dover, we sidled into our state-room, and, notwithstanding the terrifying 
weather reports, our little boat rode the sea so serenely that we were soon 
asleep. 

When we awoke the sun was shining. Looking out of the port-hole, 
expecting to see a waste of water, to my surprise I saw, instead, a long 
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line of low, level land (excuse the alliteration, it was not intended), 
stretched between blue water and blue sky, and reaching as far as my lim- 
ited vision extended. 

My first thought was that something had happened to turn us about in 
the night, and that the land was the English coast. Buta glance from the 
deck assured us that we were sailing toward the rising sun, that our “‘ perils 
by sea’”’ were over. Soon a gigantic wind-mill came into view. It was 
reaching its huge arms out into the air like an athlete swinging Indian clubs, 
hand over hand. It was then evident beyond question that we were in the 
Netherlands. 

It was with reluctance that we took time for breakfast. Soon thereafter 
we were on deck again, in search of a sunshiny corner protected from 
the chilling wind. 

The trip up the Schelde is one of quiet interest to the stranger. The 
shores become more and more interesting as the steamer nears its destina- 
tion. First comes Veissingen, a railway station on the north side, then 
Breskens on the south. On beyond, the southern coast-line is lost and we 
almost imagine we are at sea again, so far inland does the estuary reach. 
Then we have a passing glimpse of Terneuzen, with its fortifications. We 
change our course to the northeast around a fortified promontory, thence 
southeast, thence nearly south. We have now turned our backs on Ooster 
(eastern) Schelde, which extends far to the north and thence again to the 
sea. We have entered the Schelde river proper, a narrowing stream extend- 
ing southeast to Antwerp and then pushing on through a low level country 
in all directions, but chiefly to the southwest. We pass quaint little farm- 
houses, villages and churches ; but the strongest impression we receive is 
that the Schelde is lined with fortifications, behind which the Belgians most 
effectually command this approach to their chief city. Fort Lillo on the 
north looks out upon Fort Liefkenshoek onthe south. Fort Frederick soon 
looms, and in turn Forts St. Philippe and Calloo. In fact, the whole line of 
the river is bristling with guns. 

Antwerp is the principal arsenal of Belgium and one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe. Since 1859, a number of modern works have been 
constructed, and the city and river are defended by broad and massive 
ramparts eight and a half miles inlength. Antwerp is intended as the ren- 
dezvous of the Belgian army, should it be compelled to retire before an 
enemy of superior force. It is calculated an army of 170,000 men would be 
required to beseige it effectually, and that such an army could not expect 
to reduce it by starvation in less than a year. 

As we near Antwerp, an English gentleman puints out, far to the right 
of the apparent course of the river, the spire of the famous Cathedral. 
While we are talking the spire is seen swinging far around to our left. The 
Schelde here makes an abrupt turn. 

An army of coachmen await us upon the tall wharf far above our heads. 
They look as eager for us as so many cannibals might look swarming 
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upon a rock waiting the arrival of their prey. Their unintelligible jabber 
aids the comparison. The empty form of baggage inspection is speedily 
undergone. A French-English guard summons a carriage, tells us how 
much to pay the driver and tells the subdued cannibal to drive us to the 
principal station. The ride takes us through several of Antwerp’s best 
streets. Place de Meir is one of the broadest and is formed by the arching 
over ofa canal. Elegant and ornate residences of rococo style are rapidly 
passed. Place de la Commune is a grand meeting place of streets, in the 
heart of the city. To our left isthe Theatre Flamand ; to the north the new 
Athenée Royal. Thence, 
by the broad and beauti- 
fully parked Avenue du 
Commerce to the station. 
With much difficulty in 
making myself under- 
stood, I finally succeed 
in registering a telegram 
for Aix la Chapelle 
(which reaches its desti- 
nation the next morning 
after our arrival), 

We take a carriage for 
the famous Cathedral of 
Antwerp, famous for its 
great age, the beauty of 
its high tower and open 
spire, the solemn grand- 
eur of its interior, but, in 
the world of art, most of 
all for its identification 
with the immortal 


Rubens, 
A ‘ ov THEDRAL. 
NTWERP’S FAMOUS CATH On our way there we 





note the quaint little old houses, also the French suggestions upon the 
faces of the people as upon the shop signs. 

A jolly party of students march toward us, arms upon shoulders and 
singing a French drinking song. The placards upon the front of their hats 
would give us the clue to their jollity if we could read them. AA little later 
they pass us in carriages, and in one of the carriages sits a bare-headed 
and brazen-faced young woman, picked up on their rounds, apparently 
enjoying the fun. The sight, strange to us, attrats only a passing smile 
from the street. 

But we are under the shadow of Antwerp’s Cathedral, the largest and 
most beautiful Gothic church in the Netherlands. 
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The rich gray walls, suggestive now of white and now of black, but 
wherever seen giving its own guarantee of great age, are in this edifice 
especially effective. That famous spire,—so ornate and delicate in its open 
work as to forever recall the saying attributed to Napoleon, “‘ fine as silk ’’— 
is perhaps open to the criticism of being too tall for the church ; but I prefer 
to think of the church as perhaps too small for the spire. I use the word 
‘‘perhaps,’’ for out of the depths of my ignorance I must ask the question : 
Where did Professor Springer, or any other critic of architecture, get the 
ratios by which he measures the work of Jean and Peter Tac and Master 
Everaert, pronouncing it out of proportion? Does not the objector simply 
declare to us his own disappointment in that the architects and builders — 





INTERIOR VIEW OF THE ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. 


who from 1352 to 1449 gave the best they had of religious thought embod- 
ied in architecture —dared to put more of soul into the spire than into 
the body of the structure? 

The work began in 1352, continued through the years until the beginning 
of the present century; but not uninterruptedly, for in 1566 the reaction 
against the Romish church was crystallized into an attack upon the offensive 
splendor of this building and its interior. The over-zealous image-breakers 
of that crucial period and the wanton French Republicans in 1794 well-nigh 
robbed us of the gratification of that morning visit with Rubens. 

Before entering, let us note the present fact that the great Quinten 
Massys, ‘‘ at one time a blacksmith, afterwards a famous painter ’’— as reads 
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(in Flemish ) the inscription on his tombstone adjoining the entrance to the 
Cathedral,— way back in the sixteenth century embodied a practically pious 
thought into a beautiful act by planting a well in the open space in front of 
the church and placing above it a canopy of iron, surmounted by a well- 
wrought statue of Salvius Brabo. The thought was a pious one, even 
though Brabo was in his time a brutal tyrant, extorting enormous toll from 
vessels entering the Schelde, and cutting off a hand from every shipmaster 
who refused to pay. 

Entering by the south transept we find ourselves at once in the presence 
of one of the greatest works of The Netherlands’ greatest colorist and most 
prolific genius, Peter Paul Rubens. This, then, is Rubens’ famous 





ANTWERP'S HISTORIC HARBOR. 
From a Painting by Bakhuyzen, in the Munich Gallery. 
“‘ Descent from the Cross!’ I shall not gointo ecstacies over it. It isa sub- 
ject of such frequent treatment by artists of the several Italian schools, and 
copies of it and of its rivals are so common, that the first impression upon the 
unprofessional visitor is not startling. But that it is a great work of art is 
not only the judgment of artists but also the conclusion of all who stand in 
its presence and view it as a whole or regard it in detail. The wealth of 
coloring in Rubens’ religious paintings,— which has never been surpassed, 
and never will be, because in them it reached, if it did not sometimes sur- 
pass, the limit of true art,—is illustrated here. Critics call our attention 
to the real ‘‘inertness’’ of the dead body. The beholder could not 
in this instance mistake Death for “his brother Sleep.’”” The Mary 
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is a woman of rare gentleness and simple beauty, and the colors which 
adorn her have a charm that holds«the attention long. The dead Christ is 
so painfully realistic as to almost shock. The white linen upon which the 
Savior is laid is strangely effective, said to be an effet copied by the artist 
from the Roman painter Volterra. This is what is called a winged pidture. 
The center figures are of more than life-size. On the inside of the wings 
are, severally, ‘‘ The Salutation’ and ‘‘The Presentation in the Temple,”’ 
and on the outside, ‘‘St. Christopher Carrying the Infant Savior.’’ 

In the north transept ( behind the great supporting columns seen in the 
accompanying illustration ) is Rubens’ ‘‘ Elevation of the Cross,’’ painted in 
1610, soon after the painter’s eight years in Italy. It is also a remarkable 
study in color, but the herculean proportions given the figures are absurd. 
The Christ, unlike that of the companion picture the other side of the choir, 
has muscles instiné& with life and force, like those of a Sandow, or ‘‘ The 
Dying Gladiator.’’ The horse is an animal of tremendous power, like 
some splendid stallion of Norman blood. The wings are but amplifications 
o $the subject. 

Other but somewhat inferior works of the same great head of the Flem- 
ish school adorn the several chapels. 

While we are roaming about the gloomily grand interior, noting minor 
features of interest and general effects, we observe among the kneeling 
devotees, in the chapel on the south side, a rough, coarse-looking man with 
head reverently bowed. He has no coat or vest, and his checked shirt and 
dirt-yellow trousers give evidence of hard usage. Soon he begins to sob, 
and his herculean figure shakes with the vehemence of his grief. A guide 
approaches him and addresses him in the Flemish dialect. He starts up 
as if awakened from some terrible dream, and as he turns to look at the 
guide, the terror on his face is pitiable. It is the look of terror which Cosimo 
pictured upon the finer face of Tito Melema as he turned to behold Bald- 
asarre. But this rough face is such an one asa Rubens could have made 
for all time an embodiment of savage fear, mixed with remorse. What 
the outcast’s story is I do not know. The two go out together, the guide 
explaining ; the penitent wildly gesticulating. 

After a trying time endeavoring to get something to eatin a hurry at the 
very French Café de l’Empereur, we meekly take the places assigned us in 
a compartment car. With new and deep interest in grand old Antwerp, in 
her marvelous history of fierce wars and cruel seiges and splendid achieve- 
ments in commerce and in art, we slip quietly out of the city by its eastern 
gate, and are on our way to Germany by way of Maastricht in Holland. 


. 











AMERICAN POTTERY. 


By CARRIE M. HAWLEY. * 


Oars manufacture of pottery is an indus- 
try with which we as a people are not 
. very familiar, chiefly for two reasons: the 
difficulty there has been in obtaining detailed 
information on the subjeét and the fact that 
the best American produ¢tions are seldom 
seen outside two or three eastern cities. 
Few are, therefore, aware that some of our 
American wares compare favorably with a 
high grade of imported pottery, and in cer- 
tain particulars excel the best of 
other lands. Mr. Edwin A. Barber, 
who has just given us the only com- 
plete work we have on this subjeét, 
and to whom every potter I have 
consulted has referred me, says 
that if our manufacturers would 
unite in placing: exhibits of their 
wares in the principal cities of the 
United States, it would greatly 
increase their sales throughout the 
country. 

Americans have been called 
imitators ; but our artists can create 
as well as imitate. Though in- 
spired with new ideas, the expense 
of carrying them out, with the un- 
certainty of success and the thought 
of those depending upon them 
for support, has driven many of 
our men and women of genius 
into the courses whereby they are 
sure of earning -a livelihood; for 
America, unlike England, France 
or Germany, has never supported 
the artist at his wheel. We have 
never had but one Palissy with the 
courage and endurance to give up 
everything for art, even to burning 
his furniture for fuel ; and, when we 
think of his suffering wife and 
ae starving children, we are glad such 


CORWOOD POTTERY. men are not common. 
Engraved from Designs loaned the Author of this Paper. 
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American pottery in its early life isa story of constant struggle. The 
materials were undeveloped, and the laborers, as well as the finer clay, were 
imported. Much of the earlier work was experimental, and this was expen- 
sive and discouraging, and as soon as our goods could compare favorably 
with the English, the latter dropped their prices. As early as 1765, England 
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THE BELLEEK WARE. 
From Cuts leaned the Author of this Paper by the Willetts Manufacturing Company, of Trenton, N. J. 
was stirred up over American goods, for, though they were coarse and 
inartistic, they showed ability and good material. However, the English 
potters controlled the American market until the forty per cent tariff of 1861. 
This tariff was such a stimulus that many new potteries were built. But 
those engaged in the business became fully aware that in order to compete 
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successfully with foreign goods, beauty must be mingled with utility. Thou- 
sands of dollars were lost in the endeavor to make a ware that would com- 
pare favorably with the English. So many technical difficulties had to be 
overcome that many lost heart. Frequently an entire kiln-full of china 
would be ruined. Perhaps the fault was in the mixing, but each piece 
would pass through the hands of one workman into those of another, 
through all the different processes, apparently all right ; but the last opera- 
tion, subjecting the ware to heat, would bring out the imperfection. 

The history of American pottery dates back to that made by the savages. 
In a book on Virginia, of date 1590, it is stated that the Virginia Indians 
cooked their food in earthen pots, and that their women knew how to make 
earthen vessels so large and fine that the potters could do no better with 
their wheels. Several pieces of their work may be seen in the museum of 
the Historical Department of Iowa’s capitol. 

A few years after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers the need of more 
crockery resulted in its manufacture, for among the settlers were a few 
Dutchmen who had sufficient knowledge of the trade to make a coarse 
ware. Previous to 1649 they were doing quite a business, although no 
white goods were made for many years after this. In 1735, a family of Ger- 
mans began to make the stoneware in New York, and some time later one 
branch of the family went to New Jersey and another to Philadelphia to 
establish a business for themselves. This Philadelphia pottery is now 
making bricks, stoneware and porcelain that have a world-wide reputation. 

Of the early productions, what is known as the Slip Decorated Ware, is 
the most interesting. This was made before 1762 and for a few years after 
that date. It was elaborately decorated and many a piece bore a quaint 
inscription, as for example : 

‘** Here is health to the man who has a half Joe* 
And has the heart to lend it, 

Let the dogs take him who has a whole Joe 
And hasn’t the heart to spend it.” 

Another inscription: ‘‘To sketch flowers is for me, but to give perfume 
belongs to God alone.”’ 

These inscriptions were mostly in German, leading the examiner to 
suppose that the work was done by Germans. In 1760, a pottery and glass 
works was established in Germantown, Pa., and in 1761 the first china factory 
was built in Lancaster, Pa. Of the success of these but little is known. 

One of the oldest potteries still existing is that of A. H. Hewes & Co., 
of North Cambridge, Mass., which was founded in 1765 by the great-grand- 
father of the present proprietor, who used to exchange his goods for general 
merchandise. This firm confines its work to the making of flower-pots and 
florists’ requisites, and more goods of this class are made here than any- 
where else in the world. Its garden vases and pedestals of terra cotta are 
made of natural clays and ornamented with classic designs. 


*Joe—a gold coin. 
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In 1769, several potteries were“established in different states, and in 1792 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Encouragement of Manufactures and the 
Useful Arts offered a 
premium of fifty dol- 
lars for the best por- 
celain and stoneware. 

The Utica, New 
York, pottery, which 
at present is making 
the Flemish stone- 
ware, was built in 1819. The deco- 
ration of these goods is quite 
artistic. 

New York City was the next 
place in the state to engage in this 
line of industry, and a vase of that 


























time shows an exceedingly white 
glaze. 

Many of our best potters learned 
their trade at the Jersey City pot- 
tery, which was founded in 1825. , 
The old buildings stood until 1892 ke 
when they were pulled down that 
the site might be used for new 
ones. 

Though much had been accom- 
plished in this line of trade, the 
first pure American porcelain, 
which had init the element of both 





THE CHESAPEAKE POTTERY. 
From Cuts loaned the Author of this Paper, by the Chesapeake Pottery Company, of Baltimore, Md. 
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the French and English ware, was supplied by Mr. W. E. Tucker, of 
Philadelphia. Pieces of this pioneer ware show qualities equal to some of 
the best foreign goods. 

Potteries at last began to spring up so rapidly that in 1881 there were 
eight hundred in operation in the United States. East Liverpool, Ohio, 
has become the great center, having twenty-nine potteries, nine decorating 
works, two still and triangle factories, one sagger factory and three for the 
making of door knobs. Millions of dollars worth are manufactured here 
every year, from the yellow and Rockingham wares to some of our choicest 
produétions. Here is the largest plant in the United States, that of Knowles, 
Taylor and Knowles, covering ten acres of ground. They makea variety of 
goods, prominent among which is Vitreous Hotel China and Lotus ware. 
The former, probably, is the best heavy china on the market, while the 
latter, with its jeweled decorations and open-work effets, is highly prized 
by those who appreciate the beautiful. 

Trenton, N. J., the ‘‘ Staffordshire of America,’’ has invested nearly 
three millions in the manufacture of crockery and china, and fully six thou- 
sand men, women and children here find steady and remunerative employ- 
ment. 

The Burroughs and Monteford Company is one of the best known potter- 
ies in Trenton. Its specialties are pure china and hotel ware and decorated 
table and toilet sets. The decoration of some of their large pieces is after 
the style of the Doulton, Royal Worcester and Limoges, yet bearing a 
striking individuality of its own. They also outline the human figure and 
scenes from nature and life, filling in by hand in colors over glaze. The 
effet of their decorations is exceedingly rich, while their prices are much 
lower than the foreign goods of the same style. The Greenwood pottery, 
located here, produces over half a million dollars’ worth annually. 

Who has ever picked up a piece of eggshell Belleek without handling it 
almost reverently? Beautiful and delicate,— a dozen cups and saucers of 
the ordinary size weighing only one pound,— it seems as though a breath 
would crush it ; yet in its early life so strong was the prejudice in favor of 
foreign goods that one dealer refused to handle it unless it was stamped 
with a foreign mark ! 

The Ott and Brewer Company, of Trenton, were the first to introduce 
this ware, in 1882; and four years later the Willetts Manufacturing Com- 
pany sent to Ireland for workmen from the celebrated factory in Belleek 
( from which, the name is taken ), which was producing a ware very popular 
with the nobility of Europe. So successful have this company been that a 
premium was awarded them at the World’s Columbian Exposition for their 
white Belleek. Their white art porcelain compares favorably with the 
Dresden. On a heavier class of goods some artistic and effeétive decora- 
ting is done by cutting in the soft clay with a knife before burning. 

The Chesapeake pottery of Baltimore is of peculiar importance, as one 
of the proprietors, Mr. Haynes, has devoted years of personal study and 
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experiment to American materials. Chief among his important discover- 
ies is the great variety and beauty of colors and tints which he has produced 
without the addition of coloring materials. These run through shades 
from white to deep reds, browns, olives and sage greens, all of which are 
again susceptible of change in glazing. The Chesapeake’s finest produc- 
tion is called the Severn, while its line of toilet ware has been pronounced 
unequalled in the world. The thought of this firm has been to make 
everything beautiful, even the commonest plate or pitcher. We are 
indebted to them for some of the prettiest designs found on our porcelain. 

Though Cincinnati has many potteries, none are as famous as the Rook- 
wood, which was established in 1880 by Mrs. Maria Longworth Storer, 
whose father was the founder of the Cincinnati Art School. Fortunately 
Mrs. Storer possessed means as well as talent, for her enterprise was a con- 
stant loss to her for seven years, yet she was determined to succeed, and 
night after night she lay awake conceiving ideas of what had never yet 
been done and planning to put her ideas to the test of the actual. Her 
efforts were at last successful. What has done more to give Rookwood the 
name it has won is its striking. individuality. No two pieces are just 
alike, each artist being encouraged to give to the world something 
new. The ware is made of clays from the Ohio valley and is of three 
classes : Cameo (highly glazed ), Dull Finish and Rookwood Faience. For 
brilliancy, depth and refinement of color and for careful application of 
relief work where used, Mr. Haynes says that the Rookwood Faience is 
not excelled in the world of ceramics. The highest achievement in glazing 
ever produced is their tiger’s eye and gold stone. The decorators, with 
the exception of one Japanese and the founder herself, have all graduated 
from the Art School. Their work has attracted attention all over the 
world. 

There is another branch of this industry of which I must briefly speak 
as the advancement jn it is the most remarkable in ceramic history. Mr. 
John G. Low, of Chelsea, Mass., began manufacturing tiles without ever 
having seen them made, preferring to carry out his own ideas entirely. In 
a little over a year he competed with English tile-makers, and won, at an 
exhibition of these goods, the gold medal over all the manufacturers of 
England. To-day he is making the finest art tiles in the world. 

There has been of late a rapid improvement in the quality of the pot- 
tery produced in this country and, notwithstanding the fact that American 
dealers, particularly in the west, have seemed to think that they must 
handle foreign in preference to home productions, the sale of the former is 
decreasing and tribute is at last being paid to those who have worked so 
long and patiently to earn it. 
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BEATRICE. 


A STORY OF SATOU TECHE. 
By ALICE ILGENFRITZ JONES. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Vincents did not revisit La Scalla Place for some years. Mrs. Vin- 
cent, though a legitimist — a -Bourbonist —in opinion, was by nature cos- 
mopolitan, liking any society that afforded her agreeable entertainment. 
She had fallen in with a gay New York set and was content to remain at 
home for a time — or rather to make her home the foint d’ appui for social 
campaigns within a narrower radius than had formerly been her wont. 
Saratoga, the White Mountains and Washington, —.which she liked for the 
official ceremony and the presence of the corps diplomatique and their fami- 
lies, — were the farthest points she touched. For the rest, New York satisfied 
her for the nonce. She shrugged her shoulders at the theatre and opera, 
but delighted in the balls and parties, especially when there was somebody 
to be lionized and impressed, — some foreign celebrity, some scion of roy- 
alty or nobility over whom the intoxicated metropolis went wild. She her- 
self was not behind in the social race. Her brown stone mansion in 
Madison Square was the scene of such reckless festivities as kept poor 
Aunt Cynthia in a constant state of surprise and breathless dismay. Her 
decorous imagination could not keep pace with the dazzling whirl of events 
Mrs. Vincent set in motion ; and the good woman often found herself sighing 
in secret for the quiet old times when her erratic niece-in-law was ‘‘ galavant- 
.ing’’ from one end of the country to the other and absenting herself for 
months at a time. ‘‘ When she is away,’’ Aunt Cynthia reflected, ‘‘ one 
only surmises what she is up to ; but when she is here, one is in hot water 
every minute, about what she is doing or is likely to do.”’ 

It was nota wholesome life for Helen. Her mother had no compunc- 
tions about interrupting her studies, or about letting her into the question- 
able secrets of the fashionable world: ‘‘I have plans for you, my dear,” 
Mrs. Vincent frequently hinted. And Helen idled over her books or threw 
them willingly aside, and looked forward vaguely but with pleasurable con- 
fidence to a change in her life which would raise her above the necessity of 
plodding. She had an inkling of what the change was to be, for her 
mother talked a great deal about the superiority of old established institu- 
tions,— as if these held the secrets of culture as Aladdin’s lamp held the 
secret of wealth,—and drew fascinating pictures of foreign convent life. 
Helen fancied that in a foreign convent, whose walls were saturated with the 
culture and learning of ages, as it were, one could somehow imbibe education 
and accomplishments without the dull slow routine of work. 
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The years passed quietly and uneventfully at the Plantation,— and very 
happily for the two young girls there, whose constant association brought 
them nearer and nearer to each other in affection and sympathy. They 
studied together, played and sang, walked, rowed and drove about the 
country together, and had intimate talks and sweet confidences growing 
out of the ‘“‘long, long thoughts” of youth. The lifeat La Scalla Place was 
so far removed from the centers of conventionality, where the lynx-eyed 
sentinels challenge individual conduct, that Evalina, pursuing her studies 
with conscientious industry, seeing little of the neighbors or even of guests 
in the house, and free to do as she liked, — guided only by the gentle wis- 
dom that presided over the whole plantation life, — could not be otherwise 
than simple and natural. With respect to Beatrice she held, it is true, to 
the little ceremonies of etiquette as between mistress and servant, which 
was a part of her breeding. But her affectionate heart took no account of 
the peculiar relation. The two were comrades and friends, with boundless 
trust on eitherside. Beatrice, competent and courageous, assumed the lead- 
ership in all their games, exploits and explorations, and finally in their les- 
sons and musical performances, and even in matters requiring the exercise 
of judgment. Assumed is hardly the word. Leadership was the réle that 
fell naturally to Beatrice. Evalina never gainsaid it, never tried to set her 
little authority above the higher law which gave to each her own unmistak- 
able place. 

Evalina was timid about many things, and Beatrice exercised a solicit- 
ous guardianship over her, keeping close to her side in the dark, putting 
her arms affectionately about her when the terrific coast-line thunder storms 
shook Evalina’s delicate frame with nervous tremors. Evalina often waked 
up in the night and called ‘‘Betty!’’ Her softest tones pierced the 
child’s heavy slumber and brought her stumbling with tight-shut eyes to 
the bedside. ‘‘Getin here with me, dear,’’ Evalina would say, and Bea- 
trice obeyed unconsciously and was always surprised in the morning at 
finding herself there. All her instincts were docile and loving. But let no 
one presume on these instincts,— they may go hand in hand with a sense of 
justice made of tough fiber, and a sense of wrong easily kindled to revenge. 
Beatrice was made up of the qualities in which lie all the risks and 
chances of life. But her kind young mistress had nothing to fear. 

Burgoyne’s visits were few and brief. Once at his mother’s request he 
brought Hugh Connelly home with him, and at another time a young Cana- 
dian whom he took off on a deer-hunt. As atrophy of that expedition he 
brought home a young fawn and presented it to Beatrice. It was her first 
important possession, and the joy of it marked a new line in her experjence. 
She named the little creature ‘‘ Doudouce.’”’ 

Every summer the family, with the agreeable addition of M. Condé, 
spent a few of the hottest weeks down on the coast somewhere, usually on 
one of the Gulf Islands. Beatrice was always taken along, and her delight 
in the vast stretches of sky and water, the one reflected in the other, and the 
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whole resembling the inside of a great irridescent bubble, passed all bounds. 
Especially was it an infinite rapture to her to sail a little boat with her own 
hands. Mme. La Scalla, who was always studying with a curious, half- 
amused interest the child’s face and movements, exclaimed one evening as 
she stood with her husband and M. Condé on the beach, watching the gay 
life on the water,— there was a stiff breeze at the moment — 

‘*Look at Beatrice, Maurice! Her management of winds and waves is 
like her management of dogs and horses. She seems to understand them 
in the same way, to have the secret of mastery over them.’’ 

‘‘In other words she is a sensible girl, and does not lose her head,’’ 
laughed M. Condé. 

‘*No,”’ objected Madame, ‘‘ your description is entirely inadequate. The 
child has genius, a perception and judgment amounting almost to divina- 
tion.”’ 

No one, not even M. La Scalla, appreciated Beatrice’ finer qualities as 
did Madame. To the others she was an extraordinarily bright child, 
abounding in health and good humor, fearless and strong, and with a 
capacity for doing many things. Madame alone was aware of her spiritual 
force. She had noted the sudden transfiguration of her face, and a some- 
thing elevated and glorious — an aura —radiating from her supple body in 
times of danger,—as when a horse became unmanageable, or a vessel 
careened before a heavy sea, or an appalling storm sent women into hys- 
terics. She believed that it was in such a nature to rise to the supremest 
heights and triumph in the last extremity. Beatrice might be another Joan 
of Arc. Sometimes her contemplation of the child filled her with super- 
stitious shivers, and made her half regret having interfered in the matter of 
old Rosamond’s will. 

The third summer after the Vincents’ visit, M. La Scalla’s health 
demanded a change of climate, and the family, including Miss Speedwell, 
went north, Burgoyne joining the party at Saratoga Springs. It had been 
the intention to take Beatrice, but to Evalina’s grievous disappointment she 
came down with the measles as they were on the point of starting, and had 
to be left behind. Evalina charged Cosette with numberless— and as 
Cosette thought unnecessary — instructions about the care of her; and 
begged Beatrice to obey the housekeeper’s orders implicitly and get well 
as quickly as possible, and to send a letter by every boat as soon as she was 
able to write. And with many tears and kisses she bade her “darling 
Betty ’’ good-bye. It was a hardship to Beatrice, and she rebelled bitterly. 
But her old habit of patient waiting soon asserted itself. Madame caressed 
her feverish cheek with her cool, soft hand, and said: ‘‘ Never mind, 
Beatrice, there will be other times.”’ 

During the governess’ absence there were of course no lessons; and 
Beatrice, recovering quickly under Cosette’s skillful do¢toring, was at 
liberty to occupy herself as she saw fit. Her pretty Doudouce, which she 
prized dearly as a gift from Burgoyne, and ardently loved for its own sweet 
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sake, was always at her side. She had, with considerable difficulty, taught 
Fleet and Prospero that they were not to molest the little animal, and the 
four of them often took long rambles through the fields and woods. 
Beatrice’ liking for picture-making had deve¥oped into a passion. Miss 
Speedwell had taught her the first principles of drawing and perspective, 
and after that she seemed to grasp intuitively what it usually takes years of 
patient application to learn. She made sketches of the various animals 
about the place — notably of the dogs, of Doudouce and old Robespierre — 
and of Uncle Smiley and other picturesque characters, and pinned them on 
the walls of Salome’s cabin. Old Mauma found great entertainment in 
studying, admiring and wondering at these pictures. She knew enough of 
art herself to feel that they had merit. Now and then Beatrice illuminated 
a page of her letters with effective little illustrations, which brought tears 
to the eyes of the oft-times homesick Evalina, and called forth surprised 
and approbative comments from other members of the family. Some car- 
toons of the dogs, sketched on rough paper, were claimed by Burgoyne to 
hang up in his rooms at college. Her letters were somewhat childish and 
crude in constru¢tion, but they were oddly original in substance, and aflame 
with a quaint humor. Madame smiled at the little flashes and sparkles, 
and declared that the sense of humor was the touchstone of genius. With- 
out this sense she herself would have looked at life with a wry face. 
Beatrice gave brief but luminous accounts of all that happened on the plan- 
tation ; and M. La Scalla pronounced her letters far more satisfactory than 
the overseer’s verbose reports. 

Shortly after the family returned home in the autumn, Madame La 
Scalla received a letter from her cousin Constance, saying that she and 
Helen were about to sail for Europe. Mr. Vincent had business in London 
and would accompany them, and Aunt Cynthia would shut up the house 
for a brief season and visit her relatives in New England. 

Following this gossipy preamble, Mrs. Vincent wrote, ‘‘ If I can manage 
it Helen and J will remain abroad for a couple of years. I wish to place 
the child where she can have suitable advantages. Certainly with our 
means, as I tell James,— who has always been absurdly opposed to it, you 
know,—this is my imperative duty. And, pardon me, Corinne, I think it 
is yours, too, with respect to Evalina. You know how it was with us when 
we were girls,— we would have thought it a monstrous deprivation if our 
parents had not sent us abroad to be finished. A young person really can 
not acquire true culture, the creme de /a creme of style and manner, in a new 
raw country like ours. The northern people do not feel this as we do. We 
are Americans the same as themselves,— Mon Dieu / I hope we are patriots 
as well. But I believe we are more loyal to the traditions of our race. It 
seems to me that patriotism means something more than love of one’s 
country,— it means love of one’s ind, of the particular stock from which 
one springs. You know what the feeling was among our ancestors when 
Louis XV. made a gift of Louisiana to His Catholic Majesty of Spain. And 
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again when Napoleon, partly for a money consideration, but more to spite 
the English, ceded our beautiful province to the United States ; and Eng- 
lish — or American — customs, even American dances, were introduced into 
New Orleans !." Do you reme#nber how our dear old grandpere used to rage 
about those dances, and about a governor who couldn’t speak a word of 
French? I can very well understand the feeling of some of our proud old 
Creole families,— your cousin Rose was a good example ! — who have never 
set foot on the modern side of Canal street. We have a general antipathy 
to the Anglo-Saxon race. Circumstances overcome it in particular cases — 
like mine — but the rule holds. I mean that my daughter shall be educated 
in the old French traditions.”’ 

Madame La Scalla was not surprised when, a few weeks later, she learned 
that Mr. Vincent had returned to New York alone. 

Mrs. Vincent promptly placed Helen in a high-walled convent, piCtures- 
que with age and ivy, in the environs of Paris, there to absorb the dim 
grandeur and high-bred elegance of the older civilization. And she herself 
proceeded to enjoy the large liberty and luxury, the social and intellectual 
delirium of the gay and brilliant capital,— then on the eve of the Coup a’ Etat. 
Her money and her connections gave her access to every desirable coterie, 
and introduction to whomsoever she cared to meet. 

Her letters to Madame presented wonderful kaleidoscopic pictures of the 
various phases of society of that changeable epoch. Descriptions of balls, 
receptions, presentations, soirées, the opera, elegant dinners and delightful 
conversational breakfasts, where one met, almost en famille, the most dis- 
tinguished celebrities, — artists, poets, composers, littérateurs ; and listened 
to sparkling, epigrammatic talk on a bewildering variety of subjects. 

‘*It is a tournament,’’ 
chance, if he have a lance. One starts up a covey of partridges, as you 

* might say, and then you should hear the shots and see the feathers fly! 
Everyone takes his quick turn —at the bird on the wing. No one is inter- 
ested in a tame hen! In other words, trite topics are tabooed. Every- 
thing is bright, glancing, daring.’’ 

Mrs. Vincent added, ‘‘I know of no one better adapted to this sort of 
touch-and-go game than yourself, my dear Corinne, and I long for you 
every day. And so doa good many of these people,— who remember the 
beautiful Madamoiselle Deschamps, and others whom I have talked to about 
you. For my part in conversation is generally to quote your brilliant so/s. 
Beyond this I can only sit and be thrilled. I do not believe your literary 
goddess, Madame Dudevant, can say as much as that even! She isas torpid 
as a chilled lizard. But unlike the lizard, she seems incapable of warming 
up. I have met her several times, and I am ata loss to account for the 
fascination she has for men. Certainly it does not lie in her face or figure, 
and still less in her tongue. Yet what consummate skill she shows in snar- 
ing the Sons of Genius! Few escape her. Though it is rumored that the 
distinguished artist, Eugene Delacroix has given her the cold shoulder.”’ 


she wrote, ‘‘where every knight may have his 
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To this Madame replied, ‘‘ What a triumph for the Sons of Genius! 
Delacroix ought to have a medal.’’ And Constance answered, ‘‘ You must 
not sneer at Delacroix, he is a man after your own heart; an aristocrat to 
the core, a despiser of the dourgeoisie. You must meet him some time; 
you will not fail to be interested in him. He is exquisite in conversation,— 
droll, humorous, refined; perfect in manner, charming to women, and 
thoroughly kind.” 

Of other notables, whose names from Madame La Scalla’s distant view- 
point shone like coronets, she wrote with equal profuseness and the rappoft 
of personal contact and observation. But Mrs. Vincent did not confine 
herself to the intellectual circles, or even to the old msod/esse,— where it 
would seem she would have felt most at home. She fell in gracefully with 
the new aristocracy. She had a nephew who belonged to the imperial 
entourage, and she attended all public functions as faithfully as though she 
had been a member of the royal retinue. She loved to dance at the Hotel 
de Ville ; to participate in the spring fétes at Fountainebleau ; and to ride in 
a dashing break at the hunts and sit in the bare-shoulder circle at the 
Chateau theatre in Compiegne. 

There was an air of banter on her part, in this simple enjoyment, and 
old friends of the Louis Phillippe regime could not but look upon her 
indulgently for all their own haughty indifference. ‘*‘ You must remember,”’ 
she would say to these friends, with a pretty shrug, ‘‘that I belong to a 
democracy ; and all this is a splendid pageant to me,— like our Carnival 
Day in*New Orleans.’’ Corinne, from whom she withheld nothing of her 
life and experiences, accused her of being blinded by the ‘“* cheap dazzle- 
ment’’ of the Second Empire. To which she replied that it was anything 
but “cheap!’’ Such dress, such display, such lavish expenditure she had 


-never before witnessed. 


Madame always read portions of Mrs. Vincent’s letters aloud in the 
after-dinner sitting-room, and usually supplemented them with reminis- 
cences of her own experience at court. Evalina and Beatrice listened with 
devouring attention. They were deeply interested in the superb Eugenie 
de Montijo, to whom frequent references were made, and concerning whom 
Mrs. Vincent once wrote: ‘‘ The Empress-bride reminds me of you, Cor- 
inne. Something in her expression and in her carriage, I think it is.’’ 
‘*She must be beautiful, then,’’ Evalina had said with’simple sincerity, and 
Beatrice coincided. The letters and Madame’s discussion of them — of 
course she withheld what was mere gossip and scandal, of which there was 
always a goodly sprinkling,— widened the mental horizon of the youthful 
listeners, and stimulated their curiosity about the world of fashion and 
politics. ‘‘Shall we not go to Paris some time?’’ Evalina asked, and her 
mother answered with a sigh and a far-away look, ‘‘O, sometime, doubt- 
less.”’ 

In a way Mrs. Vincent’s letters were cruel. They stirred disquieting 
memories and made Corinne’s soul burn with longing for the great world — 
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which still moved, though she, about whom a little eddy of it at least had 
once revolved, was not of it. Thus far she had been content with her life 
at La Scalla Place, freshened so often by the presence of agreeable guests, 
and broken by summer outings and brief seasons of winter gaiety in the 
city,— to say nothing of St. Martinsville, the Little Paris of Louisiana, which 
had received her with enthusiasm as a bride, and which had never ceased 
to honor her with distinguished consideration. There were days when she 
wandered restlessly about, or sat and mused, dreamy-eyed, self-absorbed, 
filled with the discomforting thought that she was simply wasting her life, 
her splendid powers, the fruits of her rich ripe years. What did it matter 
that she was beautiful, that she knew how to dress, that she had a tongue 
to match the most brilliant talker in Paris? Maurice did not mind,— or not 
greatly. Hecared more for the prattle of Evalina and her maid than for 
the brightest things she could say. Alas! she might lose the faculty for 
saying bright things,—the knife must be whetted if it would cut. There 
was no longer the sparkling friction of newness betwixt the people of St. 
Martinsville and herself. They held no surprises for her, nor she for them. 
And both were necessary to keep up her interest. She liked society rather 
more for what she could give it than for what it could give her. In this she 
differed from her cousin Constance, who was like a gormand at a feast — 
caring only to eat. But exhausted as she felt herself to be, as empty of 
interest to her neighborhood, there was never a time when Madame La 
Scalla was not prominent in the thought of the community, and when she 
was not welcomed at public and social gatherings with a brightening of eyes 
and quickening of pulses. She was the first person thought of when any 
new festivity was proposed,— not that she would be expected to lead act- 
ively, but the grace of her presence always was needed to give tone and 
spirit. The truth was she was tired of the people, not they of her. 

M. Condé, sly old gallant, who sometimes found himself growing ennuied 
in tame old St. Martinsville, charged her with defrauding the world by 
isolating herself on an out-of-the-way Louisiana plantation. To which she 
laughingly replied, — for whatever she thought she kept her own counsel,— 
“‘T have my husband, you know. He is quite worth spending my munifi- 
cent self upon !”’ 

‘*Ah, but the gift might be made still more munificent,’’ he said. 
‘* Women are like jewels, they need to be befittingly set. You, Madame, 
are a jewel of many crystalline facets.”’ 

‘*Corinne blushed as at the sudden exposé of a secret. She herself 
knew her own value, and that her ‘‘ setting ’”? was inadequate, her stage too 
small. She was not a vain woman, any more than the man who values his 
intellectual gifts is a vain man. She separated herself from herself and felt 
— with a certain disinterestedness — that she was one who ought to be seen 
in large perspective ; that her image should be multiplied in myriads of 
eyes, her words echo in the innumerable human cells that go to make up a 
vast society. Of course, these were mere irresponsible phantom fancies 
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floating through the impalpable ether of Madame’s dreamy consciousness, 
not fully acknowledged by herself, not of sufficient substance to make 
thought. 

Souls cry for appreciation in various ways and from various quarters. In 
poetry, in music, in art; from the pulpit, the rostrum, the stage. Why 
should not a beautiful woman with an accomplished mind and a heart 
athirst for sympathy ask for the same wide recognition? But beauty is 
shame-faced and will scarcely confess its desires even to itself. Madame’s 
longings were not clearly defined, but they were dimly outlined ; if Maurice 
would give up plantation life for at least a part of the year, as many of their 
wealthy neighbors did, and go abroad with her and live in the mighty 
world, and see the world focused in those ‘‘many crystalline facets’’ M. 
Condé referred to, life might be worth the living! After all, her husband’s 
judgment was the final tribunal before which she would present her claims, 
— backed by the testimony of the world. But Maurice — she feared — could 
never be induced to leave the plantation. He had turned missionary of 
late, and was educating his slaves for something he saw — not with the eye 
of faith but the eye of conviction —in the distant future. He was a believer 
in the science of progress, and was marking the signs. He was resolved to 
get his little fraction of the world in line for the next new movement. 

Constance wrote: ‘‘Do come over! Come and bring Evalina. It 
would delight the girls, Iam sure, to be together in school. And it would 
be a prodigious joy totheir mammas. Paris was never so charming as now, 
—such life, such gaiety, such reckless extravagance! Or, perhaps, I have 
just reached the point where one begins to enjoy life. Whichever itis, you, 
ma chere, would be in the seventh heaven, you always had a talent for 
beau monde.” 

Corinne replied that she should not think of living abroad without her 
husband. And as for putting Evalina into a foreign convent, Maurice 
would not hear of it, nor did she favor it herself. They desired that their 
children should be well grounded in American principles and ideas, and 
after that there would be time enough for old-world polish. She passed 
over Mrs. Vincent’s theory about the affinity of the French Creoles for the 
mother country and its institutions. 

If the social life of the Gallic Capital was more than a realization of Mrs. 
Vincent's anticipations, convent life was a cruel disappointment to her 
daughter. Poor Helen had been fascinated by the air of mystery and 
romance which hangs round old cloistered institutions, and by the poetic 
and alluring phraseology in which they are described. But neither the 
miraculous legends nor the aristocratic exclusiveness of which this particular 
convent boasted gave any compensation for its dullness and hopeless mon- 
otony to the heart of the disenchanted and homesick girl. The placid 
faces of the nuns, — discharged as it seemed to her of all human expression, 
—annoyed her by their unvaryingness. The spotless cleanness of the 
place had the effect of coldness and austerity. Accustomed as she had been 
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to every luxury, and to profuse tokens of wealth and culture, the convent 
seemed to her as clean-swept of beauty and sentiment as the grassless door- 
yard of a remorseless housewife. The air of surveillance, the noiseless 
footfalls and low voices made her feel as if the very walls were harkening. 
There was even something uncanny about the demure maids in pinned-up 
frocks, moving silently about with their buckets and brushes eternally 
scrubbing,— their big bright eyes following her with the wondering awe 
which the lowly young feel for the fortunate of their own age and sex. For 
it was immediately known throughout the place that Helen was an Ameri- 
can heiress. The janitor was the only person who did not fear to wake the 
slumbering echoes. He stamped noisily about the halls and corridors, and 
tended the fires and opened and closed the windows and doors with uncom- 
punctuous rattlings and bangings. 

At the close of the first week Helen besought her mother to take her 
away. She protested that her nerves could not bear the pressure of such 
an atmosphere. Mrs. Vincent was in despair. By this time she had com- 
pleted her own plans and could not endure the thought of cancelling them 
and going tamely home,— after all the eloquence she had expended upon 
her husband to carry her point. A happy inspiration sent her to the 
Mother Superior. Mother Alphonsine who had the face of a Madonna —of 
the Sistine Madonna, Mrs. Vincent reflected-as she sat fronting her — and 
the brain of a diplomat, replied with a single sweetly spoken word, “‘ wait.’’ 

Old Father Time himself has no better or wiser thing to offer to dis- 
tracted souls. The word and the angelic smile which accompanied it fell 
like a benediction on the visitor’s perturbed spirit. She went away with a 
light heart,— though she left her daughter in tears. But gradually the 
magic little word worked its charm. Itis a barren soil indeed in which a 
young life may not take root and flourish in some fashion. Helen’s rebel- 
lious soul quieted itself and began to cast about, half-suspiciously, half- 
resentfully, for indemnification,--as an angry baby crying for the moon 
compromises with its nurse for a bit of cake or a toy. 

Wherever human beings, or any other beings, congregate, there is 
variety and there must be affinities. No doubt there are special friendships 
in an ant-hill. Helen’s first feeble thrill of interest in her surroundings 
came of the discovery that the monotonous ranks of pupils were composed 
of real girls, with individual traits and characteristics, and with more or 
less pronounced attracting or repelling powers. Her first choice of a mate 
fell upon Mabel Pembroke, a young girl — homesick like herself — from 
her own native city. They were familiar with the same places in and about 
New York; they had sailed in the very same boats up and down the Hud- 
son river; they had attended the same concerts, and both had taken 
lessons of the eccentric old music master, Herr Mathias. Upon these 
slender grounds they set up an ardent friendship,—a friendship which 
expressed itself in intimate confidences and constant association,—for as 
long a time as such friendships, unless materially reinforced, commonly last. 
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Mother Alphonsine smiled indulgently upon it. ‘‘The dear demoiselles! 
their sorrows will melt away in their mutual sympathy,’’ she said to her 
favorite companion, Sister Felicia, who returned with asigh, ‘‘ Ah, yes, 
the young have sorrows like the little icicles which form on the eaves, 
— the first bit of warmth dissolves them. 

During one of their arm-interlocked promenades in the high-walled 
enclosure surrounding the great buildings, Mabel confided to Helen that an 
aged relative of her mother’s had made her the legatee of a large property, 
conditioned upon her ‘attending this particular school, where she herself 
had been educated, ‘‘ generations ago.’’ ‘‘My own mother is dead,”’ 
explained Mabel. ‘‘I have a step-mamma and two half-sisters, Kitty and 
Nell. This old Auntie who left me her property was a Creole. She died 
lately in New Orleans.’’ 

‘* Have you ever been in New Orleans ?’’ asked Helen. 

‘Only once. Mamma took us down to pay a visit to Aunt Aubigny, 
who wanted to see me.’’ ‘‘ Evidently you made a good impression,”’ said 
Helen.”’ 

Mabel related her experience in New Orleans, and among other things 
mentioned the very beautiful little girl, Beatrice —something, she had for- 
gotten her other name, whose acquaintance she had made on the back 
gallery of Aunt Aubigny’s old mansion. 

‘*O, I wonder — no, it can’t be possible !’’ said Helen. ‘‘Whatdid she 
look like?”’ 

Mabel described her. 

“‘T declare! I do believe it’s the same. And what a joke!’’ Helen 
laughed immoderately, and Mabel looked at her in surprise. ‘‘If it is the 
same, she is a little colored girl, and my Cousin Evalina’s maid.’’ 

‘*O, I’m sure that can’t be,”’ said Mabel. ‘‘She was quite too small for 
amaid. And besides, I remember she told us she was white.”’ 

‘Yes, that was the ridiculous part of it ; the impertinent little thing sup- 
posed she was white, because her skin happens to be fair, and because her 
silly old grandmother had deceived her. But she has learned her mistake.’’ 
There was a note in Helen’s voice that jarred, and Mabel instin¢étively 
withdrew her arm. 


“‘O, how dreadful!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I can hardly believe it. She 
was the loveliest, dearest, brightest little thing.’’ 

‘*O, yes, if one did not know,’’ admitted Helen. ‘‘My aunt, Madame 
La Scalla—’”’ 

‘*La Scalla? That was the name,’’ said Mabel, ‘‘ Beatrice La Scalla.’’ 

‘* Beatrice — nothing,’’ said Helen. ‘‘ Slaves have no surname.’’, 


‘Is she well treated ?’’ asked Mabel. 

‘* Well, I should say so! They almost make her one of the family. She 
studies under a governess with Cousin Evalina, and is not allowed to asso- 
ciate with the other servants. Mamma thinks it is wrong, and that it will 
go all the harder with her some day.”’ 
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From the date of this conversation the intimacy between the two girls 
began to wane. Exploration of each other’s moral territory showed that 
they had little in common, and both yielded easily to influences that drew 
them apart. On Mabel’s side it was sweet Sister Felicia, who taught 
needle-work — for which art Mabel had a penchant ; and on Helen’s it was 
another girl — Fifine Cardonnet. 

Fifine was a revolutionary spirit, generally at war with the established 
order. She was deeply enamored of the daring poetry and fiction of the 
time, and she introduced Helen into this proscribed but entrancing realm. 
Helen had never cared much for reading of any sort. But in the nihilistic 
state of mind engendered by her disillusion, anything which meant infring- 
ment of convent discipline had attractions. Very soon, however, she was 
swept into a new existence as delicious as the opium-eater’s dreams — an 
alluring world of which Madame Sand, Dumas, Alfred de Musset opened 
the portals. 

While other girls were quietly pursuing their studies, or secretly invent- 
ing innocent amusements which they affected to regard as intrigues, or in 
covert, aimless, and effectless opposition to rule for the mere foolish sake 
of rebellion, these two were moving through elysian fields, thrilled to 
ecstasy by imaginary joys and sorrows, steeping their young souls in imag- 
inary passion, and thinking the real world well lost in such a world as this! 
Even their own quiet lives were turned into romantic dramas, for which the 
convent walls furnished a lurid but fascinating background. The attach- 
ment between them was a poem in itself, they declared, and raised them 
above their uncongenial surroundings. , 

Toward the close of the second year Mrs. Vincent wrote her husband, 
‘‘Dear Helen is so happy and doing so well that I think it would be a great 
mistake to remove her from this lovely school, where I am sure she is daily 
enriching her mind, improving her manner and perfecting her accomplish- 
ments. She has a really queenly carriage, and her complexion is charming. 
She sings very sweetly, and dances with grace. I know you will be proud 
of her when she returns home with all her laurels !”’ 

Mr. Vincent had the discretion not to turn this letter over to Aunt Cyn- 
thia. When she questioned him about Helen’s school-work he replied with 
an inscrutable smile, ‘‘ Her mother seems satisfied with her progress.’’ 

[ To be continued. | 


A TALKING DAISY. 





NLY a daisy, growing by the walk— 
Who ever heard a little daisy talk ? 
I picked the flower and sent it o’er the sea, 
And soon it brought my lost love back to me! 


HADLEY, MASS. Clarence Hawkes. 
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A CYCLONE SKETCHED BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


By B. F. CLayTon.* 


so location of which | write is the quiet little village of Macedonia, in 
Southwestern Iowa, a place settled and named by the Mormon emi- 
grants of the early fifties. The time was a day in June, in the year 1880. On 
the afternoon of which I write the atmosphere was close and sultry. The 
quiver of a forest leaf could not be seen. The intense heat had driven al] ani- 
mated nature to the coolest shade. Mr. Knarf, a stout, prosperous-looking 
farmer of forty, and his young wife were standing in the front yard. Close 
by a bright little boy was engaged in play with his baby sister, whose wick- 
erwork cab had been rolled beneath the shade of an elmtree. It was a 
beautiful picture of the contentment and happiness that comes as the reward 
of perseverance and frugality. I could hear the conversation between the 
husband and the wife, the mutual congratulations over the success that had 
crowned their efforts in spite of threatened and to some extent realized 


calamities. 


In the midst of that idyllic calm the man-of-all-work came dashing up 
the road with the mail. Pale as death, he jumped from the foaming steed 
and ran to meet his employer. Knowing from the agitated condition of the 
newcomer that something was wrong, I hastily joined the circle. Without 
waiting for inquiry as to the cause of alarm, he pointed to a small dark 
cloud in the northwest and exclaimed, ‘‘ Look !”’ 

I could plainly see an unusual movement among the clouds, but could 
detect nothing that would indicate immediate danger from such a source, 
and I so expressed myself. He exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, 7 know. It’s a reg’lar 
twistin’ cyclone, that’s what ’t is!”’ 

Hot as the afternoon was, his words chilled me; and it was with some 
effort that I expressed my former doubt as to serious results from such an 
insignificant source. Turning to me with disgust written on every line of 
his features, he repeated, ‘‘ It’s a reg’lar built cyclone — don’t 7 know? I’ve 
seed ’em afore this, on the plains. See! it’s thickenin’ up. Quick! take 
the kids into the cellar,’’ and to that place for safety he speedily betook 
himself. The clouds grew darker, and as they met from different direc- 
tions they were thrown into a confused mass that made it uncertain as to 
which direction they would go. I watched them closely, for I had read 
much of the terrible force and the destructive power of these monsters of 
the prairies. I was not kept long in suspense. With a quick. whirling 
motion it started on its pathway of destruction. Soon, realizing from the 
direction taken that I was in no danger, I climbed to the top of the,wind- 
mill tower and watched its progress. It was traveling in afnortheasterly 
direction, seemingly no faster than a swift railwaytrain. As,it receded from 
"7 @ien. B. F. Clayton’s portrait will appear in the August MIDLAND, in connection 
with a paper by Mr. Clayton entitled ‘‘ A non-Partisan Farmers’ Organization.”’ 
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me it assumed the appearance of a huge balloon reaching from the earth to 
theheavens. Inits passage over meadows it would clear up until you could 
see the funnel-shaped interior like the water-spout on the smooth surface of 
a great ocean. When passing over plowed fields it would become blackness 
intensified. From a distance the slowly traveling monster seemed harm- 
less ; but to be in its immediate pathway meant death. I could see it dis- 
tinétly until it was destroyed by its own force. The thunder crash, and the 
steady roar as it increased in force was almost deafening eight miles away. 
It was terrific, yet grand beyond description, as it swept its majestic way on its 
mission of destruction. The hugh monster was bordered with fleecy clouds 
which were shaded into a halo of glory by the reflection of the setting sun. 
Around its enlarged upper rim streaks of lightning like fiery imps played 
hide-and-seek, and over its crested center ran colors of bright orange, fol- 
lowed in quick succession by shades of russet and pale gold. The light 
glowed and gleamed, now in the subdued tints of the setting sun, then in the 
deeper crimson of evening twilight, followed by sheets of vivid white light, 
so intense that you could almost feel the heat. Towards the center and 
lower down its sable sides, quick and sharp flashes of lightning played back 
and forth like shuttles of fire weaving a garment of destruction. 

It was a splendid panorama of shifting lights and shadows. It was 
nature’s own fire-works, outstripping in brilliancy and beauty the slowly 
sinking sun. The picture surpassed in splendor or grandeur any sight I 
had ever beheld ; but it is needless to say I shall never want to look upon its 
like again. 

In obedience to telegrams from the State University, I drove over the 
cyclone’s fearful pathway (a detailed account of which I contributed to the 
meteorology report for that month). It covered but a narrow strip, but in 
that narrow strip was destruction, desolation and death ; everything was 
wreck and ruin; people in a dreamy and dazed condition were viewing the 
disaster ; orchards were twisted off at the ground ; meadows were shaved 
as if by asharp scythe; thirteen homes had been shivered to kindling and, 
like some fiery mohster, the electrical current had blackened and blighted 
every thing with which it had come in contact. A plowman with his team 
was caught in its outer rim ; the plow and team were drawn into the whirl- 
ing vortex and demolished; the man was rolled about like a whisp of 
straw ; tumbled over and over like a stick of stove-wood, he went through the 
sensation of sailing in the air in the blackness of night, and, dropping over 
its outer edge, became conscious in a wheat field some distance away. He 
was stripped of everything except his strong ducking overalls and a hat-rim 
about his neck. A man and his wife, each holding a child, in attempt- 
ing to reach the cellar were taken up with the first dash, made severai 
circuits and were landed but little injured,— all but one child who was 
found dead. In one house lay an entire family cold in death, and the death 
of nine persons was the result of the ten minutes’ rage of this terrible storm- 


king. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


A NEW VIEW OF “THE HOOSIER POET.” 


By Mary J. REID. 


“Surely of all the wits none ever made life so rich with humour.” 
Adapted from Andrew Lang. 


O exactly does our age fit George W. Cable, Joel Chandler Harris and 
James Whitcomb Riley, that it is an open question whether they created 
the taste of the fiz de siecle or whether the century created them. The 
popular idea is that they think in dialect and translate their quaint and 
humorous thoughts into the Queen’s English,—but that is, of course, a 
repetition of the error which made the Briton slow to recognize the funny 
man of the Comic Annual and Hood’s Own as a poet of rare power and 
pathos capable of penning ‘‘The Bridge of Sighs’’ and ‘“‘The Song of 
the Shirt.’”’ James Whitcomb Riley entered the world at a happy period 
for his talent,—when the folk-lore which Lowell stamped upon our litera- 
ture in the Biglow Papers was being recoined in the West and South, and 
at the moment when Hoosierdom still retained traditions of the pioneer 
period and traces of a quaint colloquial tongue peculiarly adapted to homely 
song and story. In an age of dialects, Riley has succeeded in making the 
speech of the Hoosiers as well-known as the peculiar idioms of the Tennes- 
see mountains saved from obscurity by Miss Murfree, or the soft drawl of 
the Arkansas Bottom Lands so skillfully interpreted by Miss French. But 
while these authors have won their reputation solely by their novels, Riley, 
like Arlo Bates, seems to write with equal facility in prose and verse. 

Except for the purpose of classification, it is a useless task to com- 
pare one writer with another, for no two authors ever existed who were 
exactly alike in every particular ; but there are subtile affinities which con- 
nect the humorists of all ages with one another so that it is not surprising 
that some critics in reading Riley’s works should be at times reminded of 
the kindly nature of Goldsmith or the pathos of Burns. 

Except in the use of dialect, there is little analogy between Lowell’s 
Biglow Papers and Riley’s Hoosier Poems. Lowell was above all a 
scholar, and knew how to cover the bright aphorisms of the ages with 
Hosea Biglow’s homely phrases and quaint wisdom. Hosea is the ideal 
Yankee, not the real one. The Biglow Papers were written for a purpose, 
being intended, with the exception of a few rural idyls, as simple objec& 
lessons in the political questions of the day and in statecraft. Riley is, on 
the contrary, a consistent realist and never consciously preaches a sermon 
— but leaves the reader to find the moral—ifhe can. His muse does not 
blow soul-animating strains, his avowed purpose being to depict the simple 
Hoosier-life of the past for the amusement of the over-worked American. 
In fact, the times have so far changed that the Puritanical idea, which might 
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be embodied in the phrase ‘‘ the instruction of humanity,’’ has been rejected 
by the more conservative realists, Miss French, Miss Murfree and James W. 
Riley, for Le Conte’s watch-word, ‘‘/amour de l’humanite.’’ Riley’s real- 
ism is not at all aggressive. He does not despise the learning of the past, 
but simply declares its unfitness for part of the work he has undertaken, 
that of depicting the humorous and pathetic sides of common western life. 

Probably Riley owes less to the learning of the schools than any other 
living American poet; but his poetical forms, particularly his sonnets, 
are an inheritance from the ages. Next to the ballade of Villon, the sonnet 
is the most artificial form used in English verse, and therefore sonnet writing 
is not a gift of nature. It would be interesting to know whether Riley took 
the American sonnet writers, Longfellow, Lowell, Stedman, Edith M. 
Thomas, etc., for his mode!s, or whether he drew his inspiration directly 
from the masters of the sonnet, Dante, Petrarch, Milton and Wordsworth. 
That rare gift which Riley possesses, of rhyming naturally, also comes from 
a profound study of the artificial forms of the poetical art. How far this 
study is conscious and how far unconscious matters not. His mind has 
somehow performed the work. As the scientist is attracted by scientific 
data and discards literary forms and precedents, so Riley’s mind retains 
poetical images and poetical forms, to the exclusion of what is technically 
styled learning. But he has a learning of his own not imparted by the 
schools. All the lore of the rivers and the brooks, all the keen insight into 
human nature and human motives given to the novelist, all the subtile 
command of dialects and language bestowed upon the realists of this gener- 
ation, and the art of versification, are his endowments from our ancient 
mother Nature. Not every poet can give us such a dainty picture ‘‘ within 
the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground”’ as the following, entitled ‘‘ When She 
Comes Home’”’: 


When she comes home again! A thousand ways 
I fashion to myself the tenderness 
Of my glad welcome: I shall tremble — yes; 
And touch her as when first in the old Gays 
I touched her girlish hand, nor dared upraise 
Mine eyes, such was my faint heart’s sweet distress. 
Then silence: And the perfume of her dress: 
The room will sway a little, and a haze 
Cloy eyesight —soulsight, even—for a space: 
And tears —yes; and the ache here in the throat,- 
To know that I so ill deserve the place 
Her arms make for me; and the sobbing note 
I stay with kisses, ere the tearful face 
Again is hidden in the old embrace. 


’ 


Another remarkable sonnet is the first one upon ‘‘ Time.’’ The repetition 
of the word ticking has a weird effect and the figure of the seconds piled 
in heaps is quite original. The verses have the swirl and fatality of Elihu 
Vedder’s drawings—particularly those accompanying Fitzgerald’s para- 
phrase of the Rubdaiyét of Omar Khayy4m. In fact, one might almost 
imagine that he had written the sonnet after seeing Vedder’s drawings. 
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The ticking —ticking—ticking of the clock! 
That vexed me so last night! “For though time keeps 
Such drowsy watch,” I moaned “he never sleeps, 
But only nods above the world to mock 
Its restless occupant, then rudely rock 
It as the cradle of a bed that weeps!” 
I seemed to see the seconds piled in heaps 
Like sand about me;‘and at every shock 
Of the harsh bell, tolling a new hour's birth 
The sandy pyramids were swirled away 
As by a desert storm that swept the earth 
Stark as a granary floor, whereon the gray 
And mist-bedrizzled moon amidst the dearth 
Came crawling like a sickly child to lay 
Its pale face next mine own and weep for day. 

In dialect, ‘‘Jap Miller,’’ ‘Sister Jones’s Confession,’ ‘‘A Dos’t 0’ 
Blues,”’ ‘‘Joney,”’ ‘‘Jim,’’ are character studies full of the pathos, humor, 
and pain that shine through the dull gray eyes of common-place people, 
who are lifted for a moment out of their ordinary environment by the 
‘ talent of the author. Who would believe that the same hand wrote the 

sonnets we have quoted above and the following : 


Settin’ round the stove, last night, 
Down at Wess’s store, was me 

And Mart Strimples, Tunk, and White, 
And Doc Bills, and two or three 
Fellers of the Mudsock tribe 

No use tryin’ to describe! 

And says Doc, he says, says he, 
**Talkin’ "bout good things to eat, 
Ripe mushmillon’s hard to beat!” 


I chawed on. And Mart he ‘lowed 

Wortermillon beat the mush, 

“Red,” he says, “and juicy — Hush! 

I'll jes’ leave it to the crowd!” 

Then a Mudsock chap, says he, 

*“Punkin’s good enough fer me- 

Punkin pies, I mean,” he says 

“Them beats millions! What say, Wess?” 
* * * * * * * 

I chawed on. And White he says,— 

“Well, I'll jes’ stand in with Wess 

I'm no hog!” And Tunk says,—‘“I 

Guess I'll pastur’ out on pie 

With the Mudsock boys!” says he; ' 

“Now what’s yourn?” hesaysto me: 

I chawed on—fer—quite a spell 

Then I speaks up, slow and dry, 

“Jes’ Tob. cker!”’ I—says—I. 

And you'd orto’ heerd ‘em yell! 


No blindfolded critic would mistake the poems of Eugene, Field for 
those of James Whitcomb Riley, and yet there is a certain similarity in their 
work which is simply indicative of a like environment. Eugene Field’s 
familiarity with the Latin classics — particularly with the matchless poems 
of Horace and Catullus—has given him a wider range than his cotempor- 
ary. In prose, too, Eugene Field has written some satires — such as the 
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one upon Dante — which although brief, are quite as humorous as the Comic 
Histories of Rome and England. Both Riley and Field have an easy com- 
mand of dialects, which include, in addition to the cofloquial speech of the 
West, old English, Scotch, the broken English of the Dutchman and the 
Virginian Negro tongue. Here is an exquisite little poem upon Robert 
Burns, a companion to Fitz-Greene Halleck’s oft-quoted stanzas upon the 
Scotch bard. It has all the daintiness of Andrew Lang’s verse and is 
rather more appreciative of the poet’s worth than the letter to Robert Burns 
found among Lang’s ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors.”’ 


Sweet Singer, that I loe the maist 

O’ ony, sin’ wi’ eager haste 

I smacket bairn-lips ower the taste 
O’ hinnied sang, 

I hail thee, though a blessed ghaist 
In Heaven lang! 


For weel I ken, nae cantie phrase, 

Nor courtly airs, nor lairdly ways, 

Could gar me freer blame, or praise, 
Or proffer hand, 

Where “Rantin’ Robbie” and his lays 
Thegither stand. 


And sae these hamely lines I send 
Wi’ jinglin’ words at ilka end, 
In echo of the sangs that wend 
Frae thee to me 
Like simmer-brooks, wi’ mony a bend 
OG’ wimplin’ glee. 


In fancy, as wi’ dewy een, 
I part the clouds aboon the scene 
Where thou wast born, and peer atween 
I see nae spot 
In a’ the Hielands half sae green 
And unforgot! 


I see nae storied castle-hall 
Wi’ banners flauntin’ ower the wall, 
And serf and page in ready call, 
Sae grand to me 
As ane puir cotter’s hut, wi’ all 
Its poverty. 


There where the simple daisy grew 
Sae bonnie sweet, and modest, too, 
Thy liltin filled tts .wee head fu’ 
O’ sic a grace, 
It aye is weepin’ tears o’ dew 
Wi’ droopit face. 


And sae itis we loe thy name 

To see bleeze up wi’ sic’ a flame 

That a’ pretentious stars o’ fame 
Maun blink asklent 

To see how simple worth may shame 
Their brightest glent. 
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Riley has made some ventures in short stories, and if he had not been 
surrounded by such a large group of novelists, Miss French, Miss Murfree, 
Dr. Eggleston, Roswell Martin Field, Opie Read and Hamlin Garland — he 
might have won quite areputation asa novelist. His ‘‘ Sketches in Prose ’”’ 
—short stories introduced by an appropriate poem — ought to rank with 
Arlo‘Bates’ ‘In the Bundle of Time.’’ One of them ‘‘ The Tale of a Spider ”’ 
is very weird —its motif resembling Aldrich’s ‘‘ Out of His Head.”’ Riley’s 
sketches are apt to have a shuddering quality, as he is fond of the weird 
and fantastic, but they are not repulsively realistic and do not come under 
the head of Charnel House Stories. 

Another venture is a dramatic poem, the scene of which is laid in fairy- 
land. Oberon and Titania, Queen Mab and Puck are rigidly excluded 
from ‘‘The Flying Islands of the Night.’’ Spirkland must be situated 
among those planetoids between Mars and Jupiter, where little worlds meet 
and embrace, and comets wander unmolested. Here the Wunks and the 
Spirks are ruled by the pagan god Aeo; the fairies call their scientists 
goolores and their earth is in the shape of a zhibb. They call their mes- 
sengers afferhaiks, and the vines that cover their casements are styled 
taratyzma. Their favorite dishes are — 

A roasted wheffle and a toc-spiced whum 
Tricked with a larvey and gherghgling’s tail, 

and one may make a meal off ‘‘ of two eslardtes and a fork of soup.’’ But 
strange to say — women are there and very pretty women too. The princi- 
pal character is Crestillomeem—an empress with the golden hair of 
Lilith, the magical power of Medea and the fascination of Cleopatra. This 
is her husband’s picture of her after the curse which she designed for 
another has fallen upon herself : 

I loved her.—Why? I never knew.—Perhaps 

Because her face was fair.—Perhaps because 

Her eyes were blue and wore a weary air, 

Perhaps! Perhaps because her limpid face 

Was eddied with a restless tide, wherein 

The dimples found no place to anchor and 

Abide. Perhaps because her tresses beat 

A froth of gold about her throat, and poured 

In splendor to the feet that ever seemed 

Afloat. Perhaps because of that wild way 

Her sudden laughter overleapt propriety ; 

Or—who will say,— perhaps the way she wept. 

Ho! have ye seen the swollen heart of summer 

Tempest, o’er the plain, with throbs of thunder 

Burst apart and drench the earth with rain?’ She 

Wept like that.—And to recall, with one wild glance 

Of memory, our last love-parting— tears : 

And all—it thrills and maddens me! And yet 

My dreams will hold her, flushed from lifted brow 

To finger-tips, with passion’s ripest kisses 

Crushed and mangled on her lips * * * O woman! while 

Your face was fair, and heart was pure, and lips 

Were true, and hope as golden as your hair, 

I should have strangled you! 
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Not since Drake’s ‘‘ Culprit Fay ’’ or Bryant’s ‘‘Sella’”’ and ‘‘ Little People 
of the Snow’’ appeared, has any fairy poem equalled Riley’s ‘‘ Flying 
Islands of the Night.’’ Strange to say, the Hoosier Poet has displayed in 
this dramatic poem much of Swinburne’s harmonic power in the choice of 
melodious words. If this drama were judiciously cut, it would make a 
most effective parlor play for May-day festivals and the like. There are : 
many quotable stanzas and charming choruses, particularly the one with 
the refrain ‘‘ We follow, follow, follow thee !’’ 

In one of Colonel Higginson’s latest works, ‘‘ The New World and the 
New Book,” he remarks that American novelists have put into literature 
‘a backwoodsman, a pilot, a negro-slave, a lamplighter, to which gallery 
Bret Harte has added the gambler, and the authors of ‘Democracy’ and 
‘The Bread-Winners’ flung in the politician.’’ Colonel Higginson might 
have added that the later writers of the West have also introduced the 
child. Not the angel-child, like Little Nell or Eva, but the whimsical 
American youngster, who has the best chance babe ever had to grow 
spontaneously. No masculine authors have added more to child-literature 
than Field and Riley. The Western children all know Field’s quaint 
rhymes ‘‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod;’’ “ Pittypat and Tippytoe,’’ and 
Riley’s ‘‘Granny’s Come to our House,’ ‘‘ Little Orphant Annie”’ and 
‘The Nine Little Goblins,’’ are no less familiar. ,It must be confessed that 
their child-poems need weeding and that some of them reach the ultra- 
simplicity of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ We Are Seven,’”’ and ‘‘The Pet Lamb,’’ but 
next to Whittier’s ‘‘ Barefoot Boy’’ stands ‘‘ The Hoosier Folk-Child ’’: 
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The Hoosier Folk-Child —all unsung — 
Unlettered all of mind and tongue; 
Unmastered, unmolested — made 

Most wholly frank and unafraid: 
Untaught of any school—unvexed 

Of law or creed—all unperplexed 
Unsermoned, aye, and undefiled 

An all imperfect— perfect child. 
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The Hoosier Folk-Child!— Rich is he 
In all the wealth of poverty! 

He owns nor title nor estate, 

Nor speech but half articulate,— 
He owns the bird-songs of the hills 
The laughter of the April rills ; 
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And his the Dusk’s first minted stars 
That twinkle through the pasture-bars, 
And litter all the skies at night 

With glittering scraps of silver light; 
The rainbow’s bar from rim to rim, 

In beaten gold belongs to him. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 
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WHEN THE MINE WHISTLE BLOWS. 


By ApDRIAN D. ROSECRANS. 


hf FIRST faint glow of dawn was to be seen when Jim O’Connor, a 
miner employed in the mines of the Star Coal Company, lighting his 
short clay pipe, started for the ‘‘ bank.”’ 

‘“Good bye, my Colleen,’’ he said, as he kissed his rosy-cheeked wife, 
“‘look for me home to-night when the mine whistle blows,’’ and with long 
swinging strides he went down the street and out into the field. 

How pleasant the fresh air of the June morning seemed to the big fellow 
as he strode along! The occasional twitter of an early bird caught his ear 
as he crossed the meadow, and the tinkle of the cow-bell sounded from afar 
across the field. Far in the west he saw the cross on the church spire 
glitter in the first beams of the sun, while yet all about him was wrapped 
in gray shadows. Perhaps he thought of the mornings long ago, when he 
drove the cows to the meadow, at the first peep of dawn, and bathed his 
bare feet in the dewy grass as he paused on his return to gather a handful 
of wild roses for his mother. Perhaps the sunlight on the church spire 
reminded him of the little church at home, where he sat in the high-backed 
pew between father and mother, and wondered at the solemn service or 
dropped off asleep with his curly head in mother’s lap. Something there 
was ; for, although he was not what would be called pious, and did take an 
occasional mug of beer on pay day, yet there was something in the fresh 
air, the sunrise, and all, on this June morning, that made even wild Jim 
O'Connor feel at peace with all the world, and away down in his heart 
thankful for God’s goodness. 

‘* Hello Buddy !”’ 

‘Hello Jim!” 

‘* The top of the mornin’ to you.”’ 

‘The same to you, me boy ; more power to you.”’ 

‘* How’s the lad this morning, Buddy ?”’ 

‘‘Sleepin’ swate as a babe when I left him. Poor boy! he’ll never 
be able to walk again, but he’ll ask God to bless Jim O’Conner the longest 
day he lives. ’Twas a brave act in you, Jim, to go in that death-trap 
through flame and smoke, and carry the poor lad out —”’ 

‘*Hush, man, would I stand there and see him die ?”’ 

‘*No, Jim, you wouldn’t — you couldn’t — but many’s the man could, and 
would, rather than go in with one chance in a thousand of coming out 
alive.”’ ' 

‘‘Never mind that blarney, Buddy ; here we are at the shaft,’’ and the 
two men stepped into the cage with some half-dozen others and were 
lowered into the mine. 

What a weird, mysterious looking place it is down there! Long black 
passages, opening up on either hand, remind you of the domain of Pluto ; 
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while, to make the picture more realistic, dark forms, with black sooty faces 
surmounted by a tiny star-like light, appear for an instant, and then are 
swallowed up in darkness ; while now and then a bright glare, followed by 
a muffled report, causes you to expect, at each turn in the passage, old 
Vulcan himself with his arms full of thunderbolts. 

Fanciful thoughts, however, found no place in the heads of Jim and 
Buddy, and little they cared whether Pluto owned the domain they worked 
in, or whether it belonged to the Star Coal Company, as long as pay-day 
came regularly. 

Steadily they toiled through the long day, and, with a feeling of tired 
satisfaction at having accomplished a good day’s work, they tamped in the 
“last shot ’’ late in the afternoon and stepped out into the entry to await 
the explosion. 

‘*Something’s wrong with that fuse, Buddy,’’ said Jim, after a five-min- 
ute wait ; ‘‘ I’m going in to look at it.’’ 

“‘Don’t go in just now, Jim,’’ said Buddy, ‘‘ maybe the fuse is slow.’’ 
But Jim had gone without waiting fora reply. Buddy refreshed himself 
with a chew of plug and, seating himself on a lump of coal, idly aimed a 
stream of tobacco juice at the glistening eye of an itinerant toad. Mechan- 


ically he counted its jumps as it hopped away — one — two — three —“‘ My 
God, what was that!’’ An awful explosion rent the air! Lumps of coal, 
beams of wood, volumes of smoke, filled the entry ! 

‘*Buddy! — Buddy! For God’s sake — help — Buddy !’’— more 


faintly. But Buddy, struck by a falling beam, was past all hearing. An 
hour afterward the searchers found them — Buddy cold in death; Jim, 
crushed beyond all hope of recovery,— but still breathing. As the cool air 
of evening reached him at the mouth of the shaft, he stirred feebly and 
muttered ‘‘ Buddy — where are— you? How—dark— it is here! Is your 
— lamp — out — pard?”’ and then he dropped off again. 

Tears coursed down the blackened faces of the rough men who bore Jim 
and his pard away. ‘‘Aye,’’ said one, ‘‘ poor Buddy’s lamp is out — for- 
ever.”’ 

As they left the meadow, the mine whistle, sounding clear and shrill 
across the fields, came to their ears. Again Jim stirred, and a smile came 
over his pallid face, as, half raising himself on the stretcher, he whispered 
faintly and brokenly, ‘‘ I’m — coming — Mavournéen!’’ ‘‘ The whistle — 
blows —and — I’m — coming —homeé!”’ Then he fell back — dead. 


SURRENDER. 


AN arm’d knight has besieged the citadel 
And knocks with tireless zeal against my heart! 
I firmer bar the door with strange unrest ; 
I will not yield; I stern bid him depart. 
But, ah! I have no power against his art! 
I traitor turn and beckon him inside! 
I open wide the strong-barred door to Love 
And, kneeling, pray that he will ever bide! 


HAMPTON, IOWA. Florence A. Jones. 
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A MIDLAND VITAGRAPH. 


By HARRIET M. TALMADGE. 


A LONG stretch of prairie. The sun is setting, and throwing its multi- 
colored beams high into the heavens. A soft wind ruffles the tops of 
the grass, almost ready for the mower, and in the air is a scent of prairie 
flowers mingled with earth — that indescribable odor that comes back to 
the homesick wanderer in other lands at close of day. A bird sweeps across 
the sky. Far away in the distance the frogs croak. A tinkling bell is 
heard ; the cows are coming home. With his straw hat set well back on 
his head, a young man walks leisurely down to the bars where, resting his 
bared arms on the huge post, he waits for the herd. A shepherd dog sits 
calmly peering through the fence. A song rises clear and sweet from the 
lane leading to the road. The young man starts. A smile of eager antici- 
pation is on his bronzed face. His coarse shirt, open at the throat, rises 
and falls as if stirred by the breeze. The air of the song comes in conscious 
response through his slightly opened lips. Soon the singer appears, hold- 
ing the strings of her sunbonnet in her fingers lest it slip entirely off. She 
continues her song even after she is aware of the young man’s presence. 

** Hullo, Emmy.” 

‘*How d’ do, Jim?’’ The singer smiles, bewitchingly. 

‘* Where you goin’ ?”’ 

‘* What odds d’s that make to you ?’”’ — still smiling. 

**O, no odds ; I was just wonderin’, that’s all.’’ 

‘** Well, I’m goin’ down to see Liz — she’s had news from Ed.”’ 

‘* You don’t say !”’ 

‘* Yes, I do.” 

“Can I go with you?”’ 

‘** Course you can.”’ 

‘* Wait till I git the critters started up.”’ 

“ All right.” 

The cattle were soon through the bars and on their way up the lane, 
with the dog trailing behind. Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

‘* Listen to the Jersey’s bell — ain’t it a sweet-sounder ?”’ 

‘Yes, ’t is —it’s lovely.”’ 

They walked slowly in the deepening shadows, between the rows of trees 
which had only begun to shoot out their leaves. The perfume of the clover, 
wét in the evening dew, greeted their nostrils. A belated bee buzzed past, 
hurrying lest night should overtake him in his homeward flight. ’ 

‘* So Ed’s wrote ?”’ 

lg 

‘** Been a long time ’bout it, ain’t he ?’’ 

“Ruther ; but I guess he’s all right, an’ all this talk ’bout him leavin’ 
her is wasted.”’ 
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A MIDLAND VITAGRAPH. 


“* Mebbe — hope so.”’ 

They were silent again. Entering a gate they passed up the path toa 
little neglected-looking house. A dog hearing them ran out and barked. 
A woman came to the door togreet them. She was tall and slight, with the 
marks of sorrow upon her face, yet showing traces of girlhood. 

‘* How d’ do, Jim? How d’do, Emmy? Won’t you come in?”’ 

‘* No, thanks ; we heard you’d hed good news, an’ we come up to see 
*bout it.” 

‘* Yes,’’ with a smile — a weary, weary smile, — ‘‘ Ed’s comin’ home.”’’ 

“*O, I’m so glad, Liz! I knew folks was a libelin’ him.”’ 

Emmy threw her strong young arms about the other’s neck, and they 
sobbed in unison. Jim turned his head away. Far down the road sounded 
the rumble of a wagon. 

‘* That’s Smith,”’ he said, ‘‘ guess I’ll go an’ meet ’im an’ get the paper 
— it’s due to-night. Mebbe Ed’s with ’im, too. I’m glad he’s comin’, Liz.’’ 

“* Thank you, Jim.” 

After a time he returned, walking haltingly almost asifinpain. Eagerly 
Liz questioned him. Ed had not come. 

‘* Here’s the paper,’’ he said, ‘‘ you can have it ; I’ve got two. Are you 
about ready to go, Emmy ?”’ 

“Yes.” Again they were in the road. It was dark now, and lights 
glowed in the windows of the farmhouses. 

‘* Emmy.”’ 

“ Heh?” 

‘* Liz’s pa and ma are with ’er, ain’t they ?”’ 

‘* Yes — why?”’ 

‘* There was a piece in the paper that said Ed had been shot in a row an’ 
killed. Told all ’bout his young wife he’d deserted. Think o’ her, Emmy 
— my God! think o’ her to-night ! — but I guess ’t was the best way to break 
it to her.’”” He turned toward her, and in an instant Emmy was wildly sob- 
bing on Jim’s breast. 


FROM out the west, Storm strode across the sky, 
By trumpets of the wind first heralded ; 
The lightning-fire was wreathed about his head, 
And thunder was his speech as he came nigh ; 

And while all earth below in awe did lie, 

And living things to hiding far were fled, 

He passed above with his dark robes outspread, 
Quenching the sun that erst had shone on high. 
Then fast his mighty presence he withdrew 

As it had come; and through the sparkling rain 
The golden orb of day shone forth again 
Resplendent ; all the west grew clear and blue; 
Far in the east his bulk began to wane, 

Its horror lost in many a glorious hue. 


William Francis Barnard. 
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AMERICAN INDIVIDUALITY. 


By J. L. Bupp.* 


ry THE Columbian Exposition could every day be heard the query by 

foreign visitors: ‘‘Where are your peasants? We see none of them 
on the grounds!’’ When assured that tens of thousands of our soil- 
cultivators were on the grounds every week, their faces showed mingled 
astonishment and doubt. | 

A number of intelligent foreigners made extended trips into the rural 
distriéts of the prairie states, and some of them attended church in our 
district school-houses. These investigators at all times admitted the fact 
that our soil-cultivators, in their holiday attire, were in manners, intelligence, 
habits, and expression of countenance, fair samples of what are known in 
Europe as ladies and gentlemen of the middle classes. But in no case 
were they able to fathom the reasons why the working classes of America 
have an individuality of character, development, and facial expression, not 
found in Europe outside the circles of leading business men and women, 
the large land-holders, and the aristocracy. 

But Professor Williams, of Moscow, Russia, being of American parentage 
and cosmopolitan education and habits, did not hesitate to say this individu- 
ality of American laborers grew mainly out of the peculiar social influences 
existing in all parts of the Union he had visited. He was fully aware of 
the fact that in all parts of Europe the peasants live in small villages — 
communes — and travel each day miles to and from their work. 

In these communes each cabin is a duplicate of all the others, and it 
does not differ materially in exterior or interior from the peasant cabins of 
a hundred years ago. We find no spirit of emulation or rivalry. The 
perpetual routine of labor and pleasure is monotonous in the extreme. As 
the years go on, the imprint of the peasant is stamped upon face and form, 
and holiday attire does not efface it. Without speaking, the face and man- 
ner determines the caste, and when he speaks his local dialeét even deter- 
mines the commune he lives in. Even in central England the peasant’s 
English is so gutteral and peculiar that an American, or even a Londoner, 
has difficulty in determining the meaning of a simple sentence. In parts 
of Germany it is still worse. As an instance, Dr. Hahn, of Reitlengen, 
Germany, has often stated that he cannot understand the language of the 
Swabian peasants, who live within six miles of his lifetime home. 

The European mechanics and tradesmen also lead a monotonous life 
socially. But their business requires more or less travel, and they mingle 
together in trade unions, the beer garden, and sometimes in their own 
social circle. In holiday attire they give the impression that they are alert, 
shrewd and fairly intelligent. In rare cases they even exhibit a capacity 





* The portrait of Professor Budd, of Iowa Agricultural College, appears in THE MID- 
LAND for March. 
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for climbing up to a higher social level than their fathers knew. Yet, in 
facial expression they lack the forceful individuality of the American 
tradesman or artisan. 

The great land-holders and manufacturers sometimes mingle in an 
imperfect way with the nobility, where money or political influence acts as 
solvents. But the rule is that the line of demarkation between the social 
grades is about as sharply defined as are the castes of India. Evidences 
of this are found everywhere. As instances: The forbidding wall in front 
of the higher class dwelling excludes public view. If we wish to enter we 
must ring the bell at the postern gate, and before entering we must prove, 
by card or other evidence, our social status and right to enter. 

The compartment cars represent the three social grades by their uphol- 
stering and prices ; the schools and churches have social distinctions, etc. 

In contrast, we can show the influence of our social training by watching 
the development of our Castle Garden peasants from Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, or even England. In a few years they own land in fee simple. 
The first cabin and stable may not be better than those of their natal com- 
mune, but here each one lives on his own land and feels a pride in improv- 
ing it. In time this spirit leads one of them to build a good house or barn. 
This develops a spirit of emulation and rivalry ; soon another strives to 
build a better house or barn. One ornaments his lawn with trees, shrubs 
and flowers, which improvements others copy. In the way of securing 
better tools, better stock, and advanced systems of mapagement, the same 
spirit of emulation comes in. As the years go on the'old world peasant, 


under our social influences, develops into the estate owner, the home- 


maker and the man with business habits. In many cases the old world 
peasant has developed into the state legislator and even the congressman 
of the new world. 

With the children the advance is still more rapid. Careful investigation 
will show that the fa&t that our rural population live on their own land in 
place of living in communes has much to do with American individuality 
and development on account mainly of the spirit of independence it develops, 
and the spirit of emulation and rivalry that always comes from property 
ownership and development in country or city. 

Of course, we have many other aids to character development. The well- 
kept lawn takes the place of the high wall and postern gate, the open car 
takes the place of the compartment pens, our schools and churches are for 
the high and the low, and, more than all, it is generally understood that the 
country or village girl or boy may aspire to and reach the highest social 
distinctions outside the ‘‘four hundred ’”’ circle in some large cities where 
fools with money and made-up pedigree are trying to ape European customs. 

Professer Williams summarized our proud record by saying: ‘‘ You 
have no dialects. Practically from ocean to ocean, and from Manitoba 
south to the Gulf, you speak the same language. Every great enterprise, 
from building a railway across the continent to managing a World’s Fair, 
finds men able to control the minutest details of the work. The do-and- 
dare spirit is in every state and about every county.”’ 

The very slight modifications of our accent and language are in part 
accounted for by the wide separation of the members of a family or the 
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young folks of a neighborhood, and the flitting and traveling habits of our 
people. The universal reading habit and the cheapness of our papers, 
periodicals and books, also have an influence in keeping our language pure. 
Our traveling and visiting habits and our reading also may be noted as 
affecting the American individuality. 

It may also be truly said that we have a peculiar individuality and char- 
acter in literature. We do not find a Lord Byron or a Tom Moore among 
our poets, and the hope may be expressed that the hot-house sentiment- 
ality that gives such writers birth and recognition may never find a place in 
our social system. 

We develop such poets as Whittier and Longfellow ; such divines as 
Beecher and Talmage; such statesmen as Webster, Clay and Lincoln; 
such orators as DePew and Ingersoll, and such social and political leaders 
as Washington and Greeley. 

One hundred years hence the Columbian Exposition visitors from 
Europe may not find duplicates of the old world peasants in facial expres- 
sion, but it is more than probable that a denser population, a greater 
tendency to fixed residence and occupation, and a decided increase of the: 
‘four hundred” circles, will lower our present - standard of American 
individuality to some extent. 

It may be well to add that a main criticism heard at the Columbian 
Exposition by foreign visitors was that the thrift and enterprise of the 
typical American is in the practical money-making direction ; that we have 
no effective laws for the preservation of forest areas, for climatic modifica- 
tion ; no arboretums such as are found near every large city in Europe ; 
few, if any, technical schools like those of Germany; no railroads owned 
and operated by the government; no general park system, such as gives 
every city in Europe a breathing place ; and, indeed, no adequate provi- 
sions for solving interstate questions affecting our interests asa nation at large. 

To some extent these criticisms are just. Relatively we are young as a 
nation. The primitive forest, prairie, and even deserts of the plains, and 
our west coast, have in a brief time been dotted with homes, school-houses, 
villages and cities, and meandered with wagon roads, railroads, telegraph 
lines, e¢ cetera, not equaled in any age. 

We are just reaching the great interstate questions which our visitors 
spring upon us. My prediction is that in their final solution we will indicate 
our American individuality as in all else we have done. ‘‘ The agitation of 
thought is the beginning of wisdom.”’ 

The forestry question, the park and arboretum questions, railway 
ownership and management, technical schools, interstate monopolies, e/ 
cetera, are under discussion in congress, in our state legislatures, and even in 
county school-houses. Our European friends say we can talk, but the 
solving of these national questions must be done by a power stronger and 
more united than the voice and vote of the people. This may prove true; 
but, when the necessity arises, we will delegate the power to manage such 
knotty problems to those capable of coping with them, as we did the man- 
agement of the greatest fair the world has ever known. 

















CHARACTERISTIC AUTOGRAPHS. I. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S LATEST AUTOGRAPH. 


RS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’ S autographs are rare and highly 
M prized. For years it has been the rule of the family of the distin- 
guished woman to allow no letters of solicitationtoreach her. Many 
such letters are daily received, from abroad as well as from our own country, 
and, with Mrs. Stowe’s delicate health and the weight of her eighty-two 
years, such surveillance is clearly necessary. Until recently, the Hon. 
Charles Aldrich, of Iowa’s State Historical Department, possessed only the 
name of the world-famous author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ Desiring some 
accompanying sentiment from the author’s greatest work, he wrote her son, 
the Rev. Charles Edward Stowe, of Hartford, Conn., expressing his desire 
to meet public expectation in this particular. Mr. Stowe kindly replied, 
stating that his mother was in very feeble health but, should she recover 
sufficiently to enable her to comply with the request, she would doubtless 
take pleasure in doing so. Not until recently was the request complied 
with. The following deeply significant passage from ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ 
over the author’s own signature, will be a gratification to thousands, both 
in and of itself, and, also, because of the assurance it gives of Mrs. Stowe’s 
improved health : 
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THE TEMPERED WIND. 


By GEORGIANA HODGKINS. 


ye evening, Mis’ Atwood.”’ 

The little old woman, standing at the sink with her back to the 
door, turned with a start. ‘‘W’y C’listy Ann Ferguson!” she cried ; 
‘‘how you scar’t me! I never heard you come into the entry way at all ; 
not a single sound till you opened that door! I b’lieve I’m gettin’ deef.’’ 

‘Oh, I guess not,”’ laughed her visitor, dropping off the shawl that she 
had thrown over her head, and showing a strong, shrewd, good-humored 
face. ‘‘I didn’t make much noise. What are you doing—dishes? Here, 
let me wipe ’em!”’ taking the towel from the nervous old hand. Calista 
taught the village school, and held her pupils steadily to the endings and 
initials of all their words ; but out of school hours she dropped naturally 
enough into the diale& of the people with whom she spoke; partly, per- 
haps, from a certain unconscious delicacy, lest she should seem with her 
superiority of education to imply a comparison; partly from habit formed 
in youth, that most persistent of all the bonds by which humanity is bound. 
“I just thought I’d run over and see how you were getting along. But I 
guess I didn’t need to worry about you, Mis’ Atwood. You seem to be 
uncommonly cheerful.’’ Calista’s quick eye had observed an unusual 
nervous tension —a kind of suppressed elation — in the manner of her old 


neighbor. 
The old woman laughed,—the high-keyed laugh of age. ‘‘ Well, yes, 
that’s so!” she assented. ‘‘I am pretty chipper for me,’’ and she laughed 


again somewhat absently. 

Calista, noting the preoccupation of her friend, worked on without 
speaking. 

‘*Where shall I put ’em, Mis’ Atwood ?”’ she said at length, indicating 
the row of polished dishes which she had dried. ‘Just show me where, 
and I'll put ’em up for you.”’ 

The remark seemed to recall Mrs. Atwood to a sense of her deficiencies 
as hostess. ‘‘W’y, C’listy!’’ she said, ‘‘ you needn’t ’a’ done them dishes. 
I could have done ’em just as well as not myself. I declare, I don’t know 
what’s got into me, letting you come over here and do all my work for me! 
I was just so kind of taken up with my own thoughts that I never reely 
sensed it that you was to work.”’ 

Calista laughed good humoredly. ‘Oh, there weren’t so many that 
you need to worry. I hardly knew that I was doing them, myself. What’s 
upset you so, Mis’ Atwood ?”’ 

‘* Set down, C’listy —do!”’ said the old woman, hanging up the dish-pan 
with a little flutter, and folding up her apron, which she had removed 
before drawing her own chair to the fire. ‘‘It’s getting real kind of chilly 
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evenings, ain’t it? A fire feels good. The cold weather has held off 
remarkable well, though —remarkable well! Last day of October, ain’t 
it? It’s been a real late fall.’’ 

Calista, leaning toward the open fire, her elbows on her knees and chin 
supported by her hands, nodded assent, without removing her eyes from 
the blazing wood. She knew that Mrs. Atwood would eventually lead up 
to the answer to her question; but she would take her time. It came 
sooner than she expected. 

“‘T have been real kind of excited to-day, C’listy,’’ she said, dropping 
her voice to a confidential tone. ‘‘I’ve had quite a streak of luck, as you 
may say. ’T ain’t often that things turn out so well.’’ 

Calista looked up interestedly. 

“*You see, it’s like this. Along when we were first married, as soon as 
John —that’s Mr. Atwood — got the place paid for, he talked it over with 
me, and we concluded that we’d settle on what we could pay towards the 
minister’s support every year, and stick to it, even if we had to pinch;some 
to make it up. Well, we talked it over considerable, and we finally settled 
on ten dollars.’’ 

Calista looked surprised. 

“Tt was a pretty good amount, as the subscriptions run then, but John 
said he thought we ought to be willing to sacrifice some, so’s to pay a good 
square sum to the support of the gospel,— and we stuck to it. As long as 
he lived he never failed to pay the whole amount every year —in cash, and 
we helped out pretty considerable often with provisions and such like, 
besides. It come hard sometimes, but there was never a year that we 
failed. We began saving right off in the beginning of the year, as soon as 
we had paid the subscription, and we always made it out. Well, when 
he died, of course there wasn’t quite so much as he had counted on 
leaving —along of his signin’ with Tom Ford, and the failure of John 
Wood’s saw-mill, that he had helped out on, ’nd some other things that 
hadn’t turned out just as he expected; ’nd when it was all settled up I 
didn’t have much besides the place to fall back‘on. Of course, I knew 
what with the garden, and the orchard, and the cow-pasture and jmy hens, 
I’d get along if I wasn’t sick or anything, but I knew right off that I couldn’t 
raise ten dollars in cash,— but I couldn’t bear to think of cutting it down 
more than half.’? She paused. 

‘‘ Five dollars!’’ exclaimed Calista. ‘‘ Why, that’s double what I can 
give this year.”’ : 

A gleam of satisfaction lighted up the old face, but it changed at once 
to a half deprecating self-condemnation. ‘‘ Well,’’ she admitted, ‘I’ve 
sometimes thought that it was a kind of speritooal pride that made’me hold 
so to that five dollars — but I’ve always managed to raise it till this year. 
But this year it did seem for a while as if everything 'was against me. The 
apples didn’t turn out nigh so well as usual—I most always have twenty 


bushels or so to sell, ’nd I’ve got so I kinder counted:on ’em. But I 
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didn’t have more’n five bushels that I could sell this year, and that had to 
go for flour. You know them Higgins children come and stayed quite a 
spell with me this summer — and I enjoyed ’em too — but they were master 
hands to eat, and it took more flour than common. And the year will be 
up to-morrow since I paid the last subscription, and I declare I didn't know 
which way to turn to get that money. But just yesterday Mis’ Benton, she 
that lives over Mendon way, come in ’nd paid me for some work I done for 
her more’n two years ago. I cut and sewed rags enough to make forty- 
eight yards of carpeting —they was real nice, fine rags — and I made off a 
couple of quilts or so for her,— but I’d clean forgot all about it, ’t ’d been 
so long. But she said she’d been poorly for quite a while, and they hadn’t 
had very good luck, ’nd she hadn’t seen her way clear to raising the money 
to pay me until just lately. I wouldn’t a charged her a penny over two 
dollars ; but she said she’d kept me waitin’ so long that she was more than 
willing to give me two and a half—and she did —so there was half my 
money right there! Well, you see that set me to thinkin’ how I should 
raise the other half. And all of a sudden it come to me that there was that 
onion patch I took so much pains with last spring. It was so dry along 
then, when it should have got a good start, that it didn’t do skercely any- 
thing all summer, and I’d about give it up; but those late rains started it 
to going, and the frosts have held off so well that, I declare! when I went 
out to look at it, I found that they wasa real fair crop. I b’lieve I can 
count on as much as two bushels and a half—say. ‘Well, I was so all of 
a flutter when I see that, that I put my bonnet right on and went down to 
Denham’s store to see what they was offerin’ for ’em ; and if you'll b’lieve 
it, he said they was real skerse this year, and he was offerin’ a dollar and 
fifteen cents a bushel. I’m going to have ’em carried right down there 
to-morrow ; and there’s my five dollars as slick as you please! ’Most 
seems as if the Lord was on my side, don’t it?”’ 

Calista laughed. ‘‘It certainly does,’’ she admitted, ‘‘or you on His. 
There isn’t much difference, is there? ‘‘I’ve had pretty good luck myself, 
Mis’ Atwood. I got my month’s salary to-day, and I’ve enough money 
now to pay the last note on the mortgage, and have some besides. And 
now mother can have a home as long as she lives, and I can get a new 
winter cloak before I go down to Milford as. delegate. Of course, if it 
hadn’t happened just so, I should have tried to get along another month. 
But I have some cousins down there who are quite stylish girls, and I should 
hate to mortify them by wearing a cloak I’ve had three years. Still, I’d 
have done it if the money hadn’t turned out just as it did. I can get a real 
pretty one at Denham’s for eight dollars and a half, and I shall ‘have as 
much as that left after I pay Mr. Sims the last of the mortgage.’’ 

The firelight shone on two happy, thoughtful faces, as it leaped and 
played about the dry logs that fed it. The two women sat silent for a few 
minutes while the clock ticked loudly in the semi-darkness, and then 
Calista rose. 
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‘*Well, Mis’ Atwood, I must be going back,”’ she said. ‘I’m so very 
glad that you have your money. It isalarge subscription. I shall be glad 
when I feel that I can make mine as large. Perhaps next year— there 
won’t be any debts to pay off —’’ and she laid her hand lovingly on her 
neighbor’s wrinkled one. 

Mrs. Atwood smiled with pardonable pride. ‘‘I should feel different 
about it if the money hadn’t been put right into my hand, as it were,’’ she 
said, accompanying her visitor to thedoor. Thestars seemed uncommonly 
large and near in the cloudless sky as the two women stood a moment in 
the doorway. There were unusual sounds far down the ordinarily quiet 
street. 

‘Do you suppose it’s going to freeze, Calista,’? asked Mrs. Atwood, 
anxiously, folding her arms tightly across her chest to keep out the cold. 
“If I thought ’twas going to freeze, I’d run right out and pull them onions 
to-night.”’ 

Calista looked about her. ‘‘ The air is pretty sharp,’’ she said, her 
voice sounding loud in the clear darkness, ‘‘ but no, I don’t believe it’s 
going to freeze hard; there may be a white frost, but that won’t do any 
hurt.”” She went down thesteps. ‘‘ Well, good-night, Mis’ Atwood,”’’ she 
called back from the gate. 

‘*Good-night.’’ Mrs. Atwood stood a moment longer looking out into 
the night, and then with a little shiver, from the keenness of the air, stepped 
back and shut the door. The unusual sounds drew nearer, but the lonely 
little woman kept early hours and had soon covered her fires and gone 
happily to sleep. 





‘Twenty-seven dollars and fifty —seventy-five —eighty-two cents,’’ 
counted out Mr. Sims, early on the following morning. ‘‘ That’s right, 
Calista — right to a penny, and it lifts the mortgage, heh?”’ and he looked 
up with a pleased smile at the strong, good-natured face above him. 

‘“‘That’s the last penny that I owe in the world, Mr. Sims,’’ said Calista, 
smiling back. 

‘‘T declare you’ve done well, Calista ! You’ve done well. I don’t know 
another woman in the county that ’d a-stuck to it as you have. I’m real 
glad its done.’? And he honestly was glad. Mr. Sims had exacted every 
penny that was due him, but that was his idea of right and justice, and if 
he had been inclined to favor her, Calista’s pride would never have allowed 
her to profit by the generosity ofa creditor. But the sturdy determination 
with which she had shouldered the burden which her father had left, and 
the uncomplaining perseverance with which she had met the liabilities, had 
been the occasion of more than one word of encouragement and admiration 
from the close-fisted but honest Mr. Sims, who held her notes. He had 
liked her for the spirit she had shown; and as she wiped off the scores, 
one after another, he was the first to applaud her. 

“IT declare, I believe I’m more pleased than you be, Calisty,’’ he 
chuckled, sweeping the money into his leather pocket-book, and turning up 
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his shrewd old eyes at her. ‘‘ Got some left, have yeh? Didn't give me all 
you had, Ihope.’’ He re-opened the pocket-book as this thought occurred 
to him. ‘‘ You needn’t pinch too close — I ain’t in no hurry.”’ 

‘“No,”’ said Calista, ‘I’m through with pinching, Mr. Sims,’’ and she 
laughed a relieved little laugh. 

‘*I s’pose you'll be sprucing right up now, with the best of ’em, and 
buy ribbons and feathers and things, heh ?’’ and his face puckered into a 
wrinkled suggestion of hearty good-will. 

‘© Yes, Mr. Sims ; I’m going straight off to buy some finery,”’ said Calista, 
still smiling. 

‘*Well, good luck to ye— good luck to ye, Calisty! And if you ever 
need any more money you know where you can get it. I’d rather lend it 
to you than to three-fourths of the men in town — surer of getting it again.’’ 
‘*Oh, by the way,”’ he called out as she opened the door, ‘‘did the boys 
make you any trouble last night? I hear they did considerable mischief 
around in different parts of the town. No? Well, you were in luck; 
Hallowe’en you know. They upset things pretty generally, I guess, by 
what I hear. Well, good day to ye—good day!”’ and he turned to his 
accounts. 

Calista walked rapidly and lightly down the street. The burden of years, 
that she had uncomplainingly borne, had fallen. She felt a girlish buoy- 
ancy for the first time in many years. The light frost of the previous night 
still left a nipping trace in the air. She shivered a little under her summer 
jacket, and searched the sky questioningly, thinking she detected a snow- 
chill in the air. A few clouds skirted the horizon. Anyhow, if winter 
did come early she would be prepared. Her heart was full of good-fellow- 
ship. How kind Mr. Sims had been to her— and yet, he was never what 
you could call generous in his whole life. There was such a difference in 
people. It would be no pleasure for him to give, while for Mrs. Atwood it 
was the only pleasure — something to plan for a whole year. She decided 
that when she began to earn money for herself she would make it a point 
to give freely. And then she smiled at the thought that she had almost ten 
dollars of her very own, and that nobody in the whole world had any claim 
upon it. Her hand shut over the little old pocket-book and she felt a 
sweet, sudden sense of freedom. She could spend that on herself and 
nobody would be defrauded. She decided to go at once to Denham’s and 
get the cloak, and then she would be already to start for Milford in the 
morning. It would save coming out again. 

Just as she settled on this plan of action, she came in sight of Mrs. 
Atwood’s cottage. The old woman was standing by the fence, leaning 
helplessly against it. She had thrown a shawl over her head, and her 
hair, disarranged by the covering, was straggling down in gray, untidy 
locks over her forehead, in a manner wholly unnatural. Her poor old lips 
were dry and trembling. Calista stopped at the gate. ‘‘ Why, Mis’ 
Atwood,”’ she said, ‘‘ why, what has happened? ”’ 
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The pinched face worked. ‘The onions’’— she said, struggling for 
composure — ‘‘they are all gone!”’ 

Calista took two or three strong, quick steps and slipped her arm under- 
neath the shawl. ‘‘Come,’’ she said, ‘‘and tell me about it. How did it 
happen ?”’ 

‘‘The boys—’’ Mrs. Atwood’s voice broke, she could not go on. 

*‘Oh !’’— Calista’s face fell. ‘It was Hallowe’en.’’ She fixed her eyes 
unseeingly upon the depleted onion-patch. ‘‘ How mean !’’ she exclaimed 
energetically. 

‘*YVes,’’ said Mrs. Atwood, ‘‘I wouldn’t have cared so much, you know ; 
but I had set my heart on giving the five dollars. I sometimes think it is a 
judgment on me for my self-righteous pride.’”’ Her face worked again. 
‘But I have always paid it, and I thought I always should. I hain’t many 
more chances left.’’ 

Calista’s hand was still clasped around her own pocket-book. A sug- 
gestion somehow communicated itself from her hand to her brain. She 
spoke cheerily — ‘‘ Come into the house, Mis’ Atwood,”’ she said, ‘‘and let 
me look at your purse. Are you sure you haven’t overlooked any money ? 
I often do that — put money away in the unused folds and forget it.”’ 

Mrs. Atwood followed her despondently. ‘‘ No,’’ she said, ‘‘there’s 
just two dollars and a half that Mis’ Benton paid me, day before yesterday 
—and a little change —a few cents.’’ 

‘‘Let me see.’’ Calista took the purse to the window. There was a 
moment’s silence. ‘‘ Why, see here, Mis’ Atwood,”’ she burst out laughing, 
‘‘what a careless woman you are! You said last night you thought you 
were getting deaf, but I believe you’re getting blind, instead. When did 
you look at this last ?”’ 

Mrs. Atwood hurried to the window. ‘‘W’y, C’listy!’’ she exclaimed, 
with agitation. ‘‘ What — what have you found. What is it?”’ 

Calista held open the folds. ‘‘Three one-dollar bills,’? she laughed 
cheerfully, ‘‘all tucked in here as nice as you please. You can pay your 
five dollars after all, and let the boys have the onions.”’ 

““W’y! W’y!” fluttered Mrs. Atwood. ‘Are you sure, C’listy? W’y! 
I don’t see how that could happen. I don’t remember ever putting any 
money in there at all. W’y, it seems as if there must he some mistake! 
W’y, I don’t recollect having them bills at all 

‘Well, just look for yourself,’’ said Calista, putting the pocket-book into 
the trembling old hands. Mrs. Atwood counted the money over and over. 
Five dollars and a half and some change! It was true. She looked up at 
Calista with a touch of awe in her face. ‘‘ Well, doesn’t it seem queer?’’ 
she said, slowly. ‘‘I should think I would remember putting it there:’’ 

“‘Oh, you’ re getting absent minded, as well as the rest of us, Mis’ Atwood,”’ 


? 


laughed Calista, turning to go. 
The sun struck warmly against her as she went down the steps. She 
raised her eyes. The clouds had disappeared. ‘‘ They say He tempers 
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the wind to the shorn lamb,”’ she said, smiling a little, oddly — ‘‘but it will 
have to be uncommonly warm to make my summer jacket look comfortable 
in November. Ifthe cold would only hold off a week, till I could get back 
from Milford !’’ 

Two weeks later, ona mild Indian summer day Mrs. Atwood met Calista 
coming from the store. ‘‘ Well C’listy,’’, she said, ‘‘you haven’t had a 
chance to wear your new cloak at all, hev you? I hain’t so much as seen it.’’ 

And Calista, smiling a little, replied truthfully, ‘‘I didn’t get it, Mis’ At- 
wood. It has been so warm that I made up my mind to wait another month.’’ 


WILD ROSES. 


FRINGE of dainty pink and gold 
A Is pinned along the summer hedge, 
Where late the violet’s entering wedge 
° First pushed aside the yielding mold 
And pried the door of Spring ajar, 
For Flora’s bright, triumphal car. 


Sun-kissed to opulence of bloom — 
The prize of every robber bee ; 
Thus helpless ships, far off at sea, 
Sail on unconscious of their doom, 
When pirates come with swift surprise, 
And seize with haste the tempting prize. 


So fair, and yet must fade so soon! 
As dreams that vanish in our sleep 
Give equal chance to smile or weep, 
So these wild roses, born of June, 
May speak of days when joy is dumb, 
Or hint of brighter scenes to come. 


A subtle fragrance fills the air, 
As once the rose in Sharon’s vale 
Poured sweetness on the loit’ring gale — 
A type of One, so strangely fair, 
Who came to teach us Love’s decrees, 
And fix the gaze of centuries. 


I pause, and, musing, see once more 
A dear God’s Acre, far and lone, 
With pink wild roses overblown. 

Here shut is every marble door, 

Still fronting on the narrow street, 

Where now the dead and living meet. 


The song-bird sings a softer strain ; 
The cricket’s song of half distress, 
Revives the sense of loneliness 

To all, save those who long have lain 

Serenely in this still retreat, 

With roses at their head and feet. 


The years pass on, and keep in store . 
So many lessons hard to learn; 
But still the seasons, in their turn, 

Bring back the roses as of yore, 

That speak of years forever past — 

Too full of sweetest things to last. 


IN DIANOLA, IOWA. J: FA Maxfield. 








A FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


By W. E. O’BLENIss, 


IOWA COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


who wish to work and those who wish to employ workers may com- 
municate with each other has long been felt. Lack of such a medium has 
caused much suffering among large numbers of the unemployed who would 
only too gladly work did they but know where work could be had; and it 
has also been of no little inconvenience and annoyance to employers who 
found themselves suddenly and unexpectedly without help and with no 
knowledge of where it could be found. Theso-called employment agencies 
(the workings of which here in Des Moines were so thoroughly exposed by 
ex-Labor Commissioner J. R. Sovereign, in the fourth biennial report of 
the Iowa Bureau of Labor Statistics ), are, as a rule, so notoriously untrust- 
worthy as to be of no value whatever to the employing public and a cruel 
injustice to the luckless workman whose misfortune it is to invoke their aid 


, HE GREAT need of some reliable medium through which those 


to secure a situation. 

While there can be no possible doubt but those most in need of assis- 
tance would be the greatest beneficiaries of such a project, the matter of 
providing a free public medium of communication between would-be 
laborers and would-be employers has been given but slight attention by our 
legislative bodies. However, four years ago Ohio recognized the necessity 
of doing something, and took a long step in the direction of genuine reform 
by establishing free public employment offices in the five principal cities 
of the state — Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton and Toledo. So 
eagerly did the laboring classes avail themselves of this opportunity to make 
known their desire to work, and so gladly did the employing public welcome 
areliable source of information in regard to where workmen could be found, 
that from the time of opening the offices in July, 1890, up to June, 1894, 
50,000 persons, in round numbers, were enabled to secure situations through 
them. This ‘‘Ohio idea’’ isa good one. Possibly it is crude ; doubtless 
it is imperfect in many respects ; certain it is that its scope is limited. But 
see the good it has accomplished! Other states can profitably follow the 
example set by Ohio. If they can improve on it, so much the better. 

In the Iowa legislature last winter, Mr. Cheshire, in the Senate, and Mr. 
Dowell, in the House, introduced a bill that was an improvement on the 
Ohio law, inasmuch as it made the operations of the law state-wide, and 
gave every community equal benefit from it. The Cheshire-Dowell bill 
made it the duty of every county auditor to receive all applications which 
might be made to him by persons desiring employment, and to record ina 
book kept for that purpose the names and addresses of the applicants, the 
character of employment desired and the names and addresses of all per- 
sons to whom the applicants refer. The auditors were to report these 
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applications once a week to the Commissioner of Labor, and also to postina 
conspicuous place in the court house a list of these applications, copies of 
which were to be sent to the recorder or city clerk of every incorporated town 
in their respective counties having a population of five hundred or more. 
The Commissioner of Labor was required to have printed semi-monthly 
lists of all applications for employment in the state, and to mail a copy to 
the recorder or city clerk of every town having a population of five hundred 
or more, these lists to be posted by the recorders or clerks in some conspic- 
uous place and open to public inspeétion. 

The legislators all agreed that the bill was ‘‘a good thing —a very good 
thing. Yes, it should become a law and I'll vote for it.’’ But they were so 
busy passing acts to legalize the incorporation of the town of Wayback, and 
other similar and equally important measures, that the Free Employment 
Bureau bill died of negle&, not being given consideration on the floor of 
either house. The Free Public Employment bureau Bill failed to become 
a law; but the legislature having increased the appropriation for carrying 
on the work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Commissioner of Labor 
determined that the unemployed of Iowa should not be deprived altogether 
of the benefits contemplated by it. While, of course, it is impossible for 
him, with the limited means at his command, to do the work in anything 
nearly so thorough a manner as was provided for in the Scheshire- Dowell 
bill, he believes he can do enough to prove the pra¢tical utility of the bill 
and make sure its passage by the next general assembly. 

In his office in Des Moines the Commissioner of Labor will keep a reg- 
ister of all those applying for employment. The applicant will state his or 
her name, age, employment desired, experience, and whether he or she is 
able to speak any other than the English language. The applications will 
be kept on file for thirty days, at the end of which time, if no employment 
has been secured, they will be cancelled unless renewed. The only condi- 
tion imposed upon those applying for work is that if they secure situations 
through the agency of the bureau they will notify the Commissioner of the 
fact. 

The Commissioner will request, through the public press and by corres- 
pondence, all who are needing help of any kind to communicate with him, 
and to them he will refer the applicants for positions, taking them in the 
order of their enrollment. Suitable blanks have been sent to the different 
county auditors with the request that they receive applications for employ- 
ment and report to the Commissioner on the 15th and 30th of every month. 
But two have refused to do so. All the others heard from readily and 
cheerfully volunteered to do their part to assist in the work. ’ 

A department in the Monthly Bulletin, issued by the Labor Bureau, will 
be devoted to the free employment office, and will give in detail the num- 
ber of applications for work, the number of applications for help and the 
number of positions secured every month. 
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HOME THEMES. 


By Mrs. Mary E. P. SMITH. 


“TT IS too bad he is not a girl,” with a pitying look at the wide-open blue 

eyes of the grave-faced little lad’s small brother. But I am glad the 
terrible responsibility of bringing up a daughter in this day and age of the 
world is put into other hands than mine. 

‘‘Why, it isso much easier to manage girls than boys!’’ And yet the 
daughter of this same lady is fast passing from mother influence to the tender, 
fostering care of the public school and the street! ‘‘ We can keep our girls 
at home with us.’’ Ah, my friend, do you do this? I can count on the fin- 
gers of one hand the number of mothers I knowwhodo. It isa problem —a 
problem. Were I to state my honest convictions in regard to the modesty 
and the irreproachable lives of the girls of to-day, I am afraid that the fate 
of the rash Presbyterian minister of Le Claire would be mine. In giving my 
views to a friend the other day, her face grew white and her eyes big with 
horror ; but I cannot believe that I exaggerate. I note the groups of half- 
grown girls coming from school,— rude, hoydenish, slangy. I go to the 
depot to take the evening train and there I find the older sisters of these 
girls. They have outgrown the hoydenish period. They are graceful and 
pretty and well dressed, but something not altogether pleasant looks from 
out their eyes. A dignified girl, who looks every inch a lady, drove past 
just now, concerning whose life there is that which, if known, would bow her 
mother’s head in sorrow. The brilliant wedding of a friend, recently, was 
followed shortly by disgrace and averted faces and scornful looks. Ask your- 
self where is the mistake in their training, that it may becorre¢ted? Ameri- 
can girls are pretty and bright and interesting ; they ‘‘take,’’ wherever they 
are. But when asked, the other day, to name the girls of whom I felt per- 
feétly sure, I found the list lamentably small. House after house had to be 
passed over. Again I say, itis a problem, what to do with our girls. 


The grave-faced little lad and I found ourselves yesterday in the lower 
part of town, where the houses are unpainted, and the children are many, 
and soap and water seem not to abound. In one little scrap of a yard, in 
an old hammock, a child was swinging and singing. She was pretty, with 
piquant face and a fringe of dark hair shading eyes that reminded me of the 
black pansies in the bed under the sitting-room window. She gave me a 
merry smile but did ndét pause in her low-voiced happy singing. What did 
it matter if her father was a ne’er-do-well and her hard-working mother 
rough of speech? What did it matter if her calico dress was ragged and 
soiled and her feet were bare? She had health and leasure and a hammock, 
and surely that was enough for one summer afternoon. What constitutes 
happiness, after all? I pondered over it as I turned toward home, and I 
wondered if, as we grow older and — we fancy — wiser, happiness does not 
become too complex a thing. It takes so much to makeus happy. Grati- 
fied ambition, wealth, elegance, congenial friends — ah ! it takes more than 
a hammock and a summer afternoon,— so much, indeed, as to put it beyond 
the reach of most of us. The child in the hammock had given me a sermon 
to read, the text of which is, ‘‘ Be content with such things as ye have.’’ 
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THOSE SCOTCH-IRISH AMERICANS. 


By THE EDITOR. 


That those Scotch-Irish Americans, recently in national congress assem- 
bled in Des Moines, are a decidedly interesting people, is the unanimous 
judgment of their entertainers. Even in their manner of speech they are 
interesting. To the pleasing and reassuring bur-r of the Scotchman there 
is added something of the piquancy of the Irish tongue. In the case of 
not a few, who have lived long in America, there is only a slight sug- 
gestion of dialect, but that suggestion delightfully flavors the whole speech. 
It is easy to accept as established by evidence that to the substantial 
strength of the Scotch character has been added a touch of Irish jollity, a 
light-heartedness proof against circumstance. Among the number in 
attendance on the congress, nobody deteéted even one dull, heavy Scotch- 
Irishman. In appearance, as in fact, these Ulster men and women are 
thrifty. They are, as they would say, well-to-do, and fhey have no poor rela- 
tions. In power of combination and in expedients, they are all Robinson 
Crusoes, and the man Friday who allies himself to one of them is at least sure 
of a good living and a Christian burial. The Scotch-Irishman, with all his 
prosperity, is at all times a good fellow. He couldn’t divorce his good- 
fellowship from his thrift if he should try, and he isn’t trying. Good- 
fellowship is part of his unconscious capital. He can say ‘‘no’’ more 
gracefully than the average American can say ‘‘yes.’’ He can say ‘‘no 
and make a friend, while the average Englishman is more likely to do the 
generous thing but unconsciously offend in the doing of it. Not that the 
Scotch-Irishman is given to saying ‘‘no’’; but the very conscientiousness 
of his reluctant ‘‘no’’ commands the respe¢t, if not the sympathy, of the 
man who has been denied. There is an abundance of humor in our Scotch- 
Irish fellow-citizens ; but there is no nonsense about them. They subor- 
dinate everything to purpose. If there was one irreligious, irreverent 
member among the delegates, he did not reveal himself. Humor is highly 
appreciated by these Ulster men, but they never forget that — 


” 


“An atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange 
For Deity otfended.” 

They would help a “‘brither mon” out of a tight squeeze, but would 
scarcely forego the satisfaction of kindly reminding the relieved one of the 
moral lesson taught by the untoward incident. They are helpful in really 
helpfyl ways, but there will be no pauperizing charities where funds are 
handled by men of this race. They make rather hard work of their play- 
spells. They can’t stand as much unbroken rest as we Americans can. 
With them rest, or recreation, that is not well-earned, is out of the ques- 
tion. We Americans are not given to questioning our right to a ‘‘lay-off.’’ 
The amount of work and care a healthy Scotch-Irishman will bear up 
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under is prodigious. It was Mrs. Partington, or her English ancestor, Mrs. 
Malaprop, who was never happy unless she was miserable. The Scotch- 
Irishman is not so; but he does admit that he is happiest when hard at it 
overcoming difficulties. As Dr. Macloskie, of Princeton, said in one of his 
speeches here, his countrymen have to admit that they enjoy a fight ; but 
they must first be sure in their own minds that their cause is a good one. 
Even a Scotch-Irishman sometimes gets worsted ; but he never unqualifiedly 
admits it. Like Burns’ cottars in ‘‘The Twa Dogs”’: 

An’ when they meet wi’ sair disasters, 

Like loss 0’ health, or want o’ masters, 

Ye maist wad think, a wee touch longer, 

An’ they maun starve o’ could an’ hunger ; 

But, how it comes, I never ken’d yet, 

They’re mostly wonderfu’ contented ! 


The Scotch-Irishman is domestic and at the same time company-loving. 
The center of his social life is his own porch in summer, his own fireside 
in winter. Within the charmed circle of his home he finds his highest 
enjoyment. Scotch-Irishmen have no sympathy with our modern large 
city club substitutes for the home. The Scotch-Irishman doesn’t let his 
maid-servant dust the Family Bible for him ; he keeps it free from dust by 
daily use. He regards the Book of Books with a reverence, free from 
fetichism, as it is free from what Sterne terms the cant of criticism. The pre- 
cepts and admonitions of the Bible are his one rule of faith and praétice, 
and he is not ashamed to let the world know the source of his daily inspira- 
tion. The Scotch-Irish American is a Scotch-Irishman broadened and 
ennobled by the larger and richer life here, for which he is by nature 
and education unusually well fitted. 

In this outline of characteristics we have but run together into a com- 
posite photograph, the MaclIntoshes, the MacIntyres, the Macloskies, the 
Bonners, the Halls, the Hamiltons, the Floyds, the Coopers, the Casadys, 
the Wallaces, ‘‘an’ a’ the rest.’’ A few prominent ones stand out conspic- 
uously, and in describing these, we but illustrate our theme. First, because 
president of this assemblage, stands Robert Bonner, born in Londonderry a 
little more than three-score and ten years ago, but giving evidence only to 
about a half-century’s light weight of years. Mr. Bonner is far from hand- 
some. He is built for wear, not for exhibition. His rugged face tells of 
‘days’ works,’’ not luxurious ease. His blue eye speaks the kindness of 
his nature. His massive brain widens out behind his ears like a rounded- 
out ground-plan of a cruciform cathedral. His hair, thick at the base, is 
not yet gray. His deep chest is prote¢éted by an ample shirt-front. He 
wears a loosely fitting suit of broadcloth. A heavy gold watch-chain is his 
only conspicuous ornament. He looks the successful Midland farmer rather 
than the millionaire founder of a metropolitan periodical. Mr. Bonner is 
not a brilliant writer nora polished speaker ; but, asa starter of other men’s 
thoughts in new directions, he was our first great editorial success. It was 
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he who drew forth Horace Greeley’s ‘‘ Recollections of a Busy Life,’’ and 
it was under his influence that Henry Ward Beecher blossomed out as a 
novelist and John Hall as an essayist. 

John Hall, physically towering above his fellows, like Saul of old, but, as 
his picture shows, in no danger of being caught by his hair, as Saul was, in 
the overhanging branches of the trees; child-like in gentleness and sim- 
plicity ; giant-like in the power of his aroused earnestness,— who can ever 
forget the genial warmth of his smile, the respectful yet self-respecting court- 
esy of his manner, the whole-souled force of his exhortation! Dr. Hall 
proved himself a good listener. Dry-as-dust chronicles and impassioned 
appeals alike commanded his undivided attention for three whole days. 
Not until Sunday did he “‘take thestand.’’ His three Sunday sermons were 
in nowise remarkable, and yet the man behind them gave his simple gospel 
such powerful backing that it madea profound impression upon his hearers. 
Dr. Hall’s theology is simple and, to him, so plain that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, has no real right to errancy, even if he does happen in 
on the labyrinthine refinements of modern theology. With him “thus saith 
the Lord ’’ is the settler of controversy. To him God is but the great First 
Cause, except as the Fatherhood is revealed in the person of His Son Jesus 
Christ, through whose sacrificial death on the cross, they who believe on 
Him are eternally saved from hell. Heso completely takes the command- 
ments into his life that he enjoys perfect freedom within the range of the 
‘‘Thou shalt not.’’ He takes the promises quite as literally and his belief 
in heaven is as confident as his expectation of the resurreétion of the flowers 
after their winter’s sleep. 

Dr. Bryson, the genial, courtly and kind gentlemen in whom are so 
happily combined the graces of the cavalier and the sturdy strength of the 
roundhead ; thestrong man of the southern half of the Presbyterian church, 
— Dr. Bryson was missed by his friends in the congress, but in spirit he was 
present with an ‘“‘amen”’ to every benediction and a ‘‘God bless you”’ to 
every brother. 

Dr. MacIntosh, of Philadelphia, was present, and the wonder must always 
be when he is present, what could have been done without him. Untiring, 
self-giving, ready, witty, earnest, eloquent, he can’t help being the soul of any 
gathering that draws him out. Then there was Dr. Hamilton, of Cincinnati, 
with a face that might fill an artist’s dream of a poet; a Methodist, lost 
among many Presbyterians— and yet not lost, for, before he had finished 
his address on “‘ Scotch-Irish Methodists,”’ he almost made his Presbyterian 
brethren wish they were Methodists —and ‘“‘almost”’ is as far as any one 
can expect to go in that direction with a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian ! 

But, by particularizing, | am robbing my composite view of the material 
that makes it what it is. 











EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THE Review of Reviews vigorously urges an extention and deepening of 
canals connecting our estuaries along the Atlantic, thus affording us a 
protected water-passage for ocean steamers and smaller craft, the whole 
length of our eastern coast. The advantages of such a water-way in time 
of war cannot be over-estimated. The advantages in time of peace — which 
we have come to regard as all the time—are easily demonstrable by fig- 
ures showing the extent of our present railroad relations with New York 
and incidentally showing the country’s dependence upon New York and 
her railroads. Government might well turn for a while from the impossible 
task of attempting to satisfy the insatiable greed of the old claimants for 
river and harbor appropriations and from preparations for improbable wars, 
and set itself to the task of doing something which the people could more 
directly see and feel, something that would clearly enhance the general 
prosperity. . It should do this, not in response to the covert threat embodied 
in the petition of the professional Coxeyites ; but in response to the grow- 
ing demand that the be-all and end-all of government action shall not be pro- 
vision for defense in time of war. A great government that costs us several 
hundreds of millions annually should do more than pay running expenses, 
support its defenders and provide for the common defense. Hon. Roswell G. 
Horr, in the New York Tribune, in an argument against government aid for 
roads, says, ‘‘ the people should support the government and not the govern- 
ment the people.’? True— but the people who support the government 
should not have to wait for invasions and insurrections in order to get returns 
for the money they are continually contributing to government support. It 
is a wisely managed government that looks after the prosperity as well as 
safety of its people. Washington in his letter to the constitutional conven- 
tion, submitting a draft of the new constitution, places prosperity before safety 
in his view of government duty. He says: ‘In all our deliberations on the 
subject we kept steadily in our view that which appears to us the greatest 
interest of every true American, the consolidation of the-Union; in which is 
involved our prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps our national existence.”’ 
There is a growing number of those who want to see the government, with- 
out neglecting public safety, perform its proportionate part in the great 
work of nation-making which belongs to our time. 


* * 
* 


‘* The Gods of India,’’ an entertaining paper by F. Marion Crawford, in 
the April Century, was accepted about twelve years ago, so says the Literary 
Digest. Here is a hard lesson in patient waiting which should be taken by 
those who cannot see why an accepted contribution should not be published 
in the very next number appearing after its acceptance. THE MIDLAND has 
no such hard lesson for any contributor, but it is compelled to say “ wait’’ 
to many a writer whose time is not quite come yet. 
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PROFESSOR RICHARD T. ELy, of the University of Wisconsin, whose 
magazine articles on social questions have had a wide reading, has a new 
book on Social Reform which some actually regard as a contribution to the 
thought of the day —and that is saying much for any book on social prob- 


lems. 
* * 


” 

How few among those who would express high thought in verse have 
humbly realized the fact that they are lacking in what Coventry Patmore 
terms the ‘‘arduous technique whereby every phrase becomes a manifold 
mystery of significance and music’’ ! 

* = * 

F. Hopkinson SMITH, the artist-author, whose artistic touch is as 
evident in his writings as in his illustrations, says he is a slow writer. He 
began writing when he was forty-eight years old, and then only at the urgent 
request of Mr. Scudder, editor of the Atlantic. He says he writes a single 
page sometimes three or four times, and polishes incessantly. ‘‘I often 
spend a great deal of time on one phrase.’’ Mr. Smith’s stories and 
sketches are permanent additions to American literature. While he 
devotes much time to writing he doesn’t publish very much. There is 
abundant suggestion in this man’s literary career. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Nicolay inconsiderately resurrects, and publishes in the Century, a 
poem written by Abraham Lincoln, in 1844. The verses show that though 
a man can do many things well, he can’t do everything well. For instance: 

O memory, thou midway world 
Twixt earth and paradise, 

Where things decayed and loved ones lost 
In dreamy shadows rise. 

It is humiliating to reflect that the one hope of humanitarians for the 
non-recurrence of war is founded upon the growing costliness and increas- 
ing barbarities and destructiveness of modern warfare. This reflection is 
suggested by Archibald Forbes’ paper in the June Scribner on ‘‘ The Future 
of the}Wounded in War.” 


* * 

Lorp Byron speaks of the “‘ babes in literature’? who come and replace 
‘the dead and the distant, the tired and the retired.””, Magazine editors are 
coming to realize in the present scarcity of really great names in literature, 
and the present overwrought condition of the literary reminiscence market, 
that the future of the magazines is in the hands of these same so-called 


“‘babes in literature.’’ 
* ~ . 


THEREJis something pathetically suggestive of the Hungarian patriot’s life 
in that"utterance of Kossuth in his old age, words used by him a short time 
prior tof$his death: ‘‘I would be the dew that falls silently and invisibly 
over the face of nature, trampled under foot and unconsidered, but perpet- 
ually blessing and refreshing all forms of life.’’ 











80 EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY is vo/, as some suppose, an lowa magazine in 
the sense that its field is bounded by Iowa. Its field is the world in gen- 
eral, and the midland region in particular. Its future numbers will con- 
tain papers descriptive of old world scenery and life, also contributions from 
states east and states and territories west of Iowa ; and yet its editor rejoices 
in being compelled by the intrinsic worth of home contributions, to freely 
recognize the literary claims of Iowans. 


* * 
* 


THE greatly increased acreage of corn in the corn belt this season, with 
the splendid July promise for that crop, considered in view of the fact that 
the soil of the corn belt produces anywhere from sixty to a hundred and 
fifteen bushels of corn to the acre, is the emphatic answer of this midland 
region to those ‘‘ fearful saints’? who are taking possession of the topical 
periodicals of the East with their long-drawn-out questionings as to whether 
‘*God’s in His heaven,’’ or anything’s right in His world. 

* . * 

‘“GRAND old man,”’ in deed, as in word! ‘‘Nowis the time,’’ said Glad- 
stone to his Midlothian supporters, ‘‘for the true friends of the country to 
remind the masses that they owe their present political elevation to no 
principles less broad and noble than these — the love of liberty, and of lib- 
erty for all without distinction of class, creed or country, and the resolute 
preference of the interests of the whole to any interest, be it what it may, 
of a narrower scope.’’ In our own distracted country what need there 
is of broad-view statesmanship such as this ! 


* * 
* 


““WorN out at forty-three!’’ This is the last entry in the record of 
Frederick Maxwell Somers, one of the remarkable men of our time. This 
man’s work in a few short years may be summed up thus: He found at 
least three long-felt wants and filled them. Eighteen years ago, a young 
man from Maine caught and held the attention of the best readers in Cali- 
fornia with his San Francisco Argonaut. Twelve years later he grav- 
itated to New York and founded Current Literature, asplendid magazine 
of contemporary thought. Two years later he put Short Stories upon 
the market, and that, too, proved a success. Restive under success and 
sighing for more pioneering experience, he went back to San Francisco 
and started a daily paper, Zhe San Francisco Epigram. This was his 
third pioneering attempt in that city, his Californian Magazine having been 
merged into the Overland Monthly: The latest venture continued but a 
single week, and while it sold well; it did not pay, and the health of its 
founder broke down under the strain. He then gave himself up to travel 
and rest. His too fast growing mind next took root in London, and would 
have blossomed there had not death supervened. The power which set so 
many brain forces at work has been transferred to the Beyond where unfin- 
ished careers are rounded out into completeness. The death of Frederick 
Maxwell Somers occurred at Southampton, Eng., on the 3rd day of February. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY enters upon its second volume with a much 
larger and more widely extending constituency of readers and more of pop- 
ular good-will than its publisher had any reason to anticipate at the outset. 
Its subscription list and book-store sales show a steady and large increase 
in the number ofits readers every month, despite the stringency of the times. 
Its editor is continually and successfully reaching out after the best thought 
on timely themes and the choicest literary contributions of the time. Its 
contents are quoted and commented on by newspapers and other periodicals, 
from New York to San Francisco and from St. Paul to New Orleans. It 
clearly is conceded to have earned the right to be called the representative 
literary magazine of the midland region, a region extending from the Alle- 
ghenies to the Rockies and from the lakes to the Gulf. 

The ‘“‘John Brown in Iowa”’ series will begin in the September M1p- 
LAND. 

Among the number of contributors who are under promise for future 
numbers of THE MIDLAND are Octave Thanet, Julia Ward Howe, George 
F. Parker, consul at Birmingham, England, and J. P. Dolliver, the orator 
and congressman. 

THE MIDLAND’s Annual Club Competition (open to all midlarid clubs) 
closes on the 30th of June, as does this magazine’s second quarter Story 
and Poem Competition (open to all subscribers for the magazine who are 
not making authorship their sole life work). Send in your contributions at 


nce. 

The building of a great torpedo boat at Dubuque, hundreds of miles in 
the interior, is an event of note showing that Philadelphia no longer enjoys 
a ship-building monopoly and that the enterprise of the interior has not 
yet reached its limitations. The August MIDLAND will give an illustrated 
story of this notable enterprise. . 

The illustrations for the fourth installment of Mr. Hill’s interesting 
‘*Nooks and Crannies of Scotland ’’ came too late for the July number. 

Still more reading matter in the August number. 

A page poem written and illustrated by Charles Sumner Jacobs, whose 
‘*Christmas in Malaga”’ is pleasantly recalled, will appear in the next 
MIDLAND. 

‘The Silence of the Flowers,’’ a beautiful story by Mrs. Nellie R. Cady, 
is one of the August attractions. 

A Dublin Sketch, ‘‘An Old Umbrella Mender’s Story of the Fallen 
Angels,’’ by Mrs. N. B. Ashby, daughter of Hon. Henry Wallace, and wife 
of our Dublin consul, will appear in the next MIDLAND. 

“* Ambushed by Indians,”’ a thrilling chapter from Minnesota history, in 
a future number. 

‘In the Queen’s Domains ’’ is the title of a pleasing and instructive des- 
criptive article in the August MIDLAND, letting the reader into the secrets 
of bee life. It is by Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, who was sole 


judge of the Apiarian Exhibit at the World’s Fair. By the way, Mr. Secor 


has complied with the flattering request made by the World’s Fair Com- 
mission and has written an article reviewing the whole subject of bees and 
bee-keeping, for the permanent record which is being prepared by the 
Commission. ’ 

‘‘Communism in Iowa”’ is an interesting social study soon to appear in 
THE MIDLAND. 

J. Torrey Connor, a brilliant California author, has contributed ‘‘ Saunter- 
ings in Summerland,”’ for a future number. 

Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman, of St. Paul, the world-renowned poet, will 
open the fall literary campaign in the MIDLAND MONTHLY for September, 
with a deeply interesting story and social study drawn from life among the 
Indians. It is entitled ‘* A Hasty Conclusion.”’ 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Following are a few samples of the past month’s rich literary catch for 
future MIDLAND repasts: ‘‘Dr. Nunnely,”’ by a talented Missouri journal- 
ist and author ; oa by a rising California author, a young lady residing 
in Pasadena; ‘‘ Dallas,’’ an original sketch by a _ well-known Des 
Moines lady; a good dog story by a Belle Plaine boy; two Dakota 
stories, with the genuine Dakota coloring ; ‘‘A Widower’s Wooing,’’ a racy 
sketch by a newly discovered writer of talent, in Kansas; ‘‘An Old-Maid 
Canvasser’s Experience,’ by a Burlington lady ; and ‘‘ Minnie Baba and the 
Tiger Prince,’’ a boy’s story of India, by a civil engineer of extensive travel 
and observation ; also, a number of papers on live subjects and illustrated 
articles descriptive of scenery and life. 

The June Review of Reviews contains two quotations from THE MIp- 
LAND, and the June Public Opinion, three quotations covering several col- 
ums. Mr. F. B. Tracy, a brilliant writer and thorough student of literature, 
a column and a half article in the New York Evening Post, on the Middle 
West as a magazine field, critically considering and, on the whole, strongly 
commending THE MIDLAND MONTHLY’s attempt to fill that field. 

Judge Davis, of Washington, D. C., formerly of Creston, Iowa, author 
of the able paper on the late Judge McDill, has contributed an article of 
interest to hunters for the August MIDLAND and is writing for the Septem- 
ber number a biographical sketch of the late General Hatton, an old friend 
in Iowa in other days. 

‘* Among the Alaskans,’”’ by Col. Keatley, will be continued next month. 

Hon. J. P. Dolliver, the brilliant young congressional orator, assures the 
editor that he will take time and contribute an article for THE MIDLAND 
before very long. 

Hon. John A. Iiasson, statesman, diplomat and author, whose admir- 
able address before the Scotch-Irish Congress in Des Moines was a valuable 
contribution to the solution of the social problems of the hour, will spend 
the summer in Scotland visiting the native heath of the Kassons. Readers 
of THE MIDLAND may hope for a contribution from Mr. Kasson. 

Hon. George F. Parker, consul at Birmingham, England, had a paper 
in the last Nineteenth Century, which was his introduction to literary 
Europe. Mr. Parker’s western friends are following his literary and political 
career with interest. The paper which Mr. Parker will soon contribute to 
THE MIDLAND will not only be deeply interesting, as is everything he 
writes, but will be of permanent historical value. 

You can have THE MIDLAND free for one year, or, if you are already 
taking it, you can have a credit of $1.50, if you will send the publisher three 
new yearly subscriptions and $4.50. 

‘*Rainmaking Down to Date,’”’ a review of theories and facts on this 
timely theme, including a historical review of the assertion that great bat- 
tles are followed by heavy rains, will be given in the August MipDLAND by 
Hon. J. R. Sage, Chief of the lowa Weather Bureau, and the best authority 
on the subject in the United States. 

Mr. Eugene Hofer, formerly of Iowa, now editor of the Salem, Oregon, 
Journal, has a vigorous paper in the June Overland, advocating penal 
farms for tramps. He would shut up the constitutionally unemployed 
where regular work and frequent baths would be compulsory. 

Clara Barton, whose hospital work during the War of the Rebellion 
is personally recalled by many yet among us, and whose labors in the 
Red Cross movement, outlined by Mr. Tillinghast in the April MrpLanp, 
has placed her name along with that of Florence Nightingale in the world’s 
grateful remembrance, is writing her autobiography. It will be read with 
interest. 

* Tue MIDLAND Contributors’ Club numbered sixty-two members at the 
close of the first volume. Some of these pioneer contributors are con- 
sidering the question of organizing for mutual pleasure and benefit, and 
for the purpose of aiding and encouraging the development of literature 
and art in this midland region. An excellent idea. The number “ avail- 
able’’ for membership will be more than doubled with the close of the 
present volume. 
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THE MIDLAND’S SCORED SUCCESS. 


VIEWED FROM THE NATIONAL AND THE LOCAL STANDPOINT. 


FROM THE NATIONAL STANDPOINT. 


The prose of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY is really excellent ; it is simple, 
terse, picturesque.— New York Tribune. 

THE MIDLAND, Des Moines, holds within its pages much of the vivid 
life of the West.— Los Angeles, Cal., Times. 

Back behind the Alleghenies publishers are certain no good thing can 
come out of Nazareth [the West]. We hope this magazine will be a refuta- 
- of their belief.— Lincoln, Neb., News. 

It only remains now for the people of the midland region to actively 
support the magazine, and it will soon be able to reach out and secure the 
best literary talent of the country.— Library Record, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Other able articles add to its value.— Fargo, N. D., Forum. 

—A moving force behind THE MIDLAND MonTHLY.—Baltimore, Md., News. 

THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, is winning renewed popularity 
in the East.— American Newsman, New York. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on the character of the literary 
work they are getting.—Pittsburg, Kan., Kansan. 

Commands thousands of new readers.— Oakland, Cal., Tribune. 

Read with keenest interest.— Seattle, Wash., Post. 

It has already shown itself to be progressive, and is sure to succeed.— 
Cleveland, Ohio, Gazette. 

Is now the best magazine published in the Northwest.— Fairmont, Neb., 
Democrat. 

Decidedly attractive.— Aberdeen, S. D., News. 

A decided improvement every way over the numbers that have preceded 
it.— Pueblo, Col., Chieftain. 

THE MIDLAND magazine has a definite field, and from present indica- 
tions it is filling it. It has made a good start—the progress up to this 
point has been all that could be expected, and we hope that it will rise, 
through persistent efforts, to be one of our great periodicals.— Boston, 
Mass., Herald. 

This new magazine grows in popular favor as the months come and 
go.— Redfield, S. D., Clipper. 

The literary features are varied and are not confined to subjects of purely 
local interest.— Indianapolis, Ind., Journal. 

Among the new magazines none is doing better work than THE Mip- 
LAND MONTHLY, Des Moines.— San Jose, Cal., Mercury. 

This gives THE MIDLAND a good start and a wide field.— Denver, Colo., 
News. 

From an artistic and literary point of view it gives evidence of the 
rapid development of the West in that direction.— Little Rock, Ark., 
Gazette. 

THE MIDLAND is a modest and attractive magazine devoted to midland 
literature, etc.— St. Paul, Minn., Pioneer Press. 

The best thing in THE MrpLAND MonrtTHLY, Des Moines, is the editorial 
comment.— Deadwood, S. D., Pioneer. 

In this great reading northwest THE MIDLAND will prove very popular. — 
Canton, S. D., News. 

Iowa’s MIDLAND MonruHLy is improving, and is crammed with prose 
that walks and runs and poetry that soars on wings.— Washington Press. 

A delightful miscellany adds relish to the number. — Omaha Bee. 

Increases in excellence with each issue.— Riverside, Cal., Press. 

The poetry in this number is especially good. Indianapolis, Ind., 
Sentinel. 

A valuable acquisition to western literature.— David City, Neb., Tri- 
bune. 




















THE MIDLAND’S SCORED SUCCESS. 


It is well gotten up.— Nevada City, Cal., Herald. 

[Speaking of the consolidation of the Literary Northwest with THE 
MIDLAND] It will be gratifying to all who were interested in the 
Literary Northwest to know that so satisfactory an arrangement has been 
made. . . THE MIDLAND has a rich table of contents.— St. Paul, Minn., 
Dispatch. 

uch improved upon its initial number—more pages and better 
articles.— Joliet, Ill., News. 

Will soon become one of the leading magazines. 
Telegrapher. 

THE MIDLAND MONTHLY should be in the family circle of every Odd, 
Fellow.— The Oddfellow. 

All in all, a wide-awake, readable magazine.— Winona, Minn., Herald. 

Iowa people ought to be proud of Des Moines’ new magazine — THE 
MIDLAND MONNHLY. It is one of the best advertisements the State can 
send abroad of her intelligence and progressiveness. They should rally 
round its support, and give Mr. Brigham, its able editor, substantial tokens 
of support.— National Traveler, Chicago. 

THE MIDLAND promises to become of the leading magazines in the 
country, and it already reflects credit on its publishers.— San Francisco, 
Cal., Post. 

THE MIDLAND is growing better.— Kansas City, Mo., Times. 

We like its spirit ; it has a fine standard ; is a very handsome magazine 
throughout, and ought to, and we hope, will succeed. San Francisco, Cal., 
*Record-Union. 





National Railway 


FROM THE IOWA STANDPOINT, 


The start was made in an unfavorable time, but despite the hard times 
THE MIDLAND has planted itself firm. . . . It is a sure winner.— Sioux 
City Journal. 

No magazine in the country presents a table of contents so interesting 
to the Iowa public as does THE MIpDLAND.—Dubuque Herald. 

THE MIDLAND is the peer of the older established magazines.— LeMars 
Sentinel. 

With every number THE MIDLAND MonrHLy has improved.— Daven- 
port Democrat. 

The June number of this Iowa favorite closes the half-year of THE 
MIDLAND. Its success has been phenomenal.— Ames Times. 

Full of interest and promise for the future. It finds a warm place in 
the hearts of loyal Iowans.— Muscatine Journal. 

It fills a long-felt want in this State.— Mt. Pleasant News. 

No longer an experiment.— Sac Sun. 

The more we see of it the better we like it.— Muscatine Mail. 

Again the Register offers Mr. Brigham its congratulations in having 
made a success of one of the largest and at the same time apparently most 
hazardous undertakings for western literature.— Iowa State Register, Des 
Moines. 

A growing and improving entérprise.— Carroll Herald. 

Why not a MIDLAND MonrHLY as well as an Atlantic and an Over- 
land ?— Ft. Dodge Messenger. 

The new venture of Johnson Brigham’s is a veritable prodigy.— Belle- 
view Herald. 

Is going to make THE MIDLAND a magnificent historic record that 
should be preserved and bound in every Iowa library.— Anamosa Eureka. 

THE MIDLAND MONTHLY must and will succeed, as it ought to.— 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 

Giving evidence of future excellence which will make it the rival of the 
Eastern monthlies.— Iowa City Press. 

Altogether Mr. Brigham is giving a merit to THE MIDLAND which 
should make it take a strong and permanant hold of that great field of 
periodical literature which that part of the United States west of the Mis- 
sissippi should so richly provide.— Gate City, Keokuk. 
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west To buy a well-located and paying | ILL TRADE six lots in Cedar Rapids 

independent, or democratic weekly | fora small house and lot for rent, 
newspaper. Address D. R. M., care Midland | in DesMoines, pz >a ASH difference in 
Monthly, giving full particulars, including | value. Address care of MIDLAND 
statement of annual business done. MONTHLY, Des Moines. 


STAMPS for Collections. Buy 

ABC UT = Sell. Books of stamps on 
proval toresponsible parties. 

P. M. Wolsieffer, yt PTD State St., Chicago, Ill. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Midland Monthly.’ 





Bound Volumes of The Midland Monthly (containing the numbers 
for six months ) cloth sides, leather back and corners, $2.75; cloth $2.50. 

Back numbers will be exchanged, if in good condition, for corresponding 
bound volumes, in cloth for $1.00; cloth, leather back and corners, $1.25 
per volume (six numbers ), subscribers paying charges both ways. Postage 
on THE MIDLAND, 25 cents. All numbers sent for binding should be plainly 
marked with owner’s name and address. We cannot bind or exchange 
copies the edges of which have been trimmed by machine. Cloth covers for 
THE MIDLAND, 50 cents. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FOUR CASH PRIZES OFFERED FOR THE THIRD QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 


This magazine will be filled every month with the choicest and best lit- 
erature obtainable from all sources, professional and otherwise. But in 
order to encourage the large and growing number of its subscribers who 
may, with propriety, be termed amateurs in literature,— that is, those who 
are not making literature a profession,— the publisher of THE MipLANpD 
offers a special prize to amateur writers of both prose and verse, as follows : 

New Prize.—F¥or the best Original Descriptive Paper, with accom- 
panying Photographs or Drawings, or both, a cash prize of $20.00 will be 
awarded 

For the best Original Short Story or Sketch, a cash prize of $10.00 
will be awarded. 

For the two best Original Poems occupying not more than a page of 
this magazine, a cash prize of $5.00 each will be awarded. 

This contest is open to all yearly subscribers to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 
It will close September 30, 1894. \t will be followed by other special 
announcements. 

This is not intended to interfere with the regular literary contributions 
to THE MIpLAND. Those who enter the contest will please clearly state 
such intention on sending their MS., that there may be no misunderstanding. 

Failure in one contest is no bar to entrance in future contests. Any one 
subscriber may enter any number of contributions. The names of con- 
tributors will be withheld from the judges and the names of the unsuccess- 
ful will be withheld from the public. 


THE MIDLAND CLUBBING LIST. 
THE MIDLAND, $1.50 a year, and — 


Atlantic Monthly, $4.00 a year, to one address for. ............... $4.80 
Century Magazine, $4.00 a year, to one address for................ 5.10 
Avena, $4.00 &@ YeaT, tO ORG OGGPESS FOF ......cccsccscccvesesed Swe Bea 
Review of Reviews, $2.50 a year, to one address for............. 3.60 

To present subscribers of the Review..............scc0ceeeeees 3.85 
St. Nicholas, $3.00 a year, to one address for ................2-0- 4-10 
Cosmopolitan, $1.50 a year, to one address for..................-. 2.85 


Reduétions given on all the other magazines, if clubbed with THE + Ag 
LAND. Address PUBLISHER MIDLAND MonruHLy, Des Moines, Iowa. 











_ST. AMIBROSE COLLEGE, 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of lowa, Oct. 6, 1885" 


Select Boarding School for Boys and Young Men. The object of the Institution is to 
impart to the young man attending a 


Thorough Mental and Morai Culture. 
THE COURSE FMBRACES THE 
CLASSICAL, .- COMMERCIAL, .. SCIENTIFIC .- AND .. PREPARATORY. 
For Full Particulars apply for Catalogue to, 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. Rev Jj. T. A. Flannagan, Pres’t. 








«‘Neither is a dictionary “a bad book to read,’’ wrote Emerson. 


‘‘ There is no cant in it, no excess of explanation, and it 
is full of suggestion,—the raw material of 
possible poems and histories.’’ 


The Century Dictionary | 


is a delightful book to read. Many of its defini- ‘ 
tions are essays in themselves, presenting in full ‘ 
and concise form the latest facts and deductions : 
in science and art, religion and politics. No such } 
great reference-book has ever before been given : 
: 
: 
, 
‘ 


tothe world, .... 
Its ultimate use in every family 
of culture is inevitable. The 
Dictionary itself is indispensable. 
Will you allow the year to pass 
: 
43 











without becoming a shareholder 
in this great enterprise? By our 


you may begin to enjoy the use of the Dictionary a¢ once, paying only asmall sum { 
down. We want every reader of this paper to at least investigate the subject of 
owning this splendid book. Write to us and learn how favorable are the terms upon { 
which it is sold. is seal } 
(five 2-cent stamps) we will send you the beautiful pam- 

For 10 cents phlet of specimen pages,—an interesting book in itself, } 
with a hundred pictures. It is worth owning whether you want to buy the Dictionary 
ornot. The ten cents just covers the cost. 

: 

1 

. 


Address THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 





Instalment Plan 















| 
. A assed | 
| \) 
| ‘ 
' HYPNOTISI1 [ EATON 
| A \\ Ste 
SECRET POWER, THE DIVINE IN MAN. You possess this | “~\ 
God-given force called PERSONAL MAGNETISM, Develop FISHING TACKLE FA 
it and Succeed in Life, Hypnotism as a Remedial Agent | 
and for controling others, for public or surgical demonstra- OUTING SUPPLI ES 
j tions. Wonderful revelations. Worth $100 for $2. If we are | ’) 
strangers send $1, and balanee when book arrives. Two | ™M PRICES: 
| 





mphlets, 20c. Address, 
j DR. NDERSON, ‘MASONIC TEMPLE, G. B. 4, CHICAGO, SEND STAMP FOR. CAT 
q 


devices eumaanecend WILKINSON CO.85 RANDOLPH S: CHICAGO. 


When you write, please mention ** The Midland Monthly.” 
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THE MARQUARDT SAVINGS | READ Se WILL 
ons WHAT D0 
It will Clean Silks and Woolen Goods, 
BANK Ribbons, Curtains and Carpets. It has 
. no equal for Cleaning House, Killing 
a : Moths and Removing Grease Spots. 
You Need It, © Saves Money and Labor. 
A general banking business transacted. POR SALES EVERYWHERE. 


“our business respec lly solicited. 
Yura ropectrlly solicited. "PRICE 15 CENTS A CAKE OR TWO CAKES 


sas Address Hanp H, Des Moines, Iowa. 





OFFICERS. 


cw. mancuangr et wor cam er | Plants ana Flowers. 


We are the Largest Growers in the city, and 
always havea large supply of seasonable Flowers, 


DIRECTORS. making a specialty of Cut Flowers, Work for 
Funerals, Parties, Weddings, and in fact, furnish 

G. W. MARQUARDT, E, Peast. G. Nao nay quardt & Sons, Fiowers for every occasion, from the cradle to 
D. F. WITTER, V Sesh toon Goma Trust Co. the grave. Special attention given to mail orders. 
J. G. BERRYHILL, Attorney at Law. Greenhouse, 2640 Cottage Grove Ave. ’Phone 
E. C. FINKBINE, Prest. Green Bay i auiee r Co 382. City store, 306 Seventh St. ’Phone 384. 
F. M. HUBBELL, Pres . Equitable Life Insurance Co. . 
W. 0. CURTIS, Real Estate. W. L. MORRIS, Florist. 
A. P. FLEMING, Attorney at Law 
G. B. PRAY, Treas. Royal Union Mutual Life Insurance Co Telephones Hours 9 to 11 a. m., 3 to 5 p. m 
G. D. ELLYSON, Cashier. Sundays, 9:30 to 10:30 a, m. 





DR. E. H. HAZEN, 
COR. FIFTH ANDO LocUST sSTs., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
SPECIALTIES: 
EYE, EAR, THROAT AND NOSE. 


Sound Discs are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 










than all devicesin the world. H. A, 
Wales,678'Ashland Block, Chicago. 





OFFICE, Marquardt Block, Room 303, 





Union Business College. ie 





Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Commercial Arithmetic, Commercial 
Law, and Business Correspondence taught by an experienced 
bookkeeper and business man. Shorthand, Typewriting, Spelling, 
and Practical Grammar taught by experienced stenographers and 

9 teachers. No ‘‘Professors,’’ but a thorough business course taught 
by experienced business men and women. 


For further information address A. S. DENNIS, Principal, 





708 Youngerman Block. Des lloines, lowa. 
O. P. ALLMA RT 
CAN SHOW YOU 1000 STYLES .. 
° - . OF SPRING Goops FOR Suits and _Overcoats 
That cannot be beat in Style, in Fit, in Make, in Prices. 
N. E. Cor. Fifth and Wainut Sts., Third Floor. DES MOINES, IOWA. 
When you write, please mention ‘* The Midland Monthly.’ 











es Algona Deposit and Loan Association, 
of Algona, lowa, 


~ Issues its certificates bearing EIGHT PER CENT GUARANTEED SEMI-ANNUAL 

INTEREST, which are secured by first mortgages on improved real estate 
in Iowa worth at least twice the amount of the loan. Three other classes 
of stock. Write us for particulars. Tuos. F. Cooke, Pres. 
F. M. Taytor, Sec’y. 
































- The Western Teachers’ Bureau, 


M. B. LOCKE, manacer, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Colleges and schools of all kinds supplied with successful teachers on short tiotice. Correspondence 
with progressive teachers solicited. We need more experienced teachers at once. This Bureau 
operates in all parts of the United States. Established in 1885. ® Circulars and blanks free. 






SIMPLEX PRINTER DELIGHTFUL! 


To read with the 





| 
| 







@heap and 
Effective. 


Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 








HOLLOWAY READING 






STAND, 


Makes use of the Dictionary a pleasure. Dic- 
. — . ~ tionary Holder, Bookrest, Table and Lamp 
From an original, on ordinary paper with Holder combined. Special Holder for Century 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies | Dictionary. Any volume can be instantly con- 
of typewriter manuscript produced in 15 min- sulted without lifting. ///ustrated catalogue. 
utes. Send for circulars and samples of . 
work. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON &CO. 
20 Vesey St., New Vork. 









THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Please mention The Midland Monthly 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Midland Monthly.”* 





























